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THE COAT OF ARMS, OCTOBER, 1954 


THE Coat of Arms for October deals with 
heraldry in both the past and the present. 
C. M. J. F. Swan writes on the armigerous 
families of Canada, both French and English, 
and a note from R. L. Gair of Melbourne 
calls attention to recent legislation in Australia 
establishing the correct form of the Australian 
National Flag. Col. H. C. B. Rogers contri- 
butes the first of two articles on the “* De- 
velopment of the Standards and Colours of 
the British Army ” from mediaeval banners, 
guidons and pennons. 

H. Stanford London, Norfolk Herald 
Extraordinary, continuing his articles on minor 
heraldic monsters, describes the “‘ bagwyn”’, 
a creature ‘“‘ resembling a stag with a bushy 
tail’? used at one time as a supporter by the 
Earls of Arundel, and also writes on the 
problem of the origin of the use of the pheon 
or broad arrow as a mark on government 
property. There is evidence to show that it 
was in use long before the time of Henry 
(Sidney), Earl of Romney, Master General of 
the Ordnance in 1693, and further research 
may explain its real origin. 


Canon R. R. Martin’s lecture to the Oxford 
University branch of the Heraldry Society in 
1950, on the subject of “attributed arms ”’, 
the imaginary arms attributed in the later 
middle ages to the patriarchs, the nine 
worthies, and other characters in history and 
legend, raises many interesting points, on 
which readers will doubtless hold differing 
views. It would not have seemed improbable 
to the fifteenth century herald that ‘* Ector de 
Troya’’ and the ‘* Gentyll Soudan” should 
have borne arms. Some of the “ attributed ” 
coats may have curious or highly elaborate 
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blazons but others are quite simple, especially 
where there was an obvious symbol to be used, 
such as the harp of David or the double- 
headed eagle of Julius Caesar. 


The origin of these armorial inventions is 
not without interest in the history of heraldry 
and such treatises as Samuel Kent’s Grammar 
of Heraldry, 1716, described here by J. M. P. 
Oxspring, shows how they were repeated. 


THE first two numbers for the current year 

of the Rivista di Letterature Moderne, 
fascicules 15 and 16 covering the period 
January to March and April to June 1954, 
have been published in a single weighty 
volume of 158 pages. This double issue con- 
tains five long articles, seven shorter ones, 
seven reviews, a series of shorter notes and the 
first part of a bibliography of all books, 
articles and newspaper articles dealing with 
world literature which were published in Italy 
during the year 1953. 


In the first of the major contributions, La 
‘ Poetica Arbitraria’ di Rémond de Sainct- 
Mard, Arnaldo Pizzorusso attempts a more 
kindly reassessment of the works of that 
much-maligned writer, notably of the “Examen 
philosophique de la poésie en général” of 
1729 and of the “‘ Réflexions sur la poésie en 
général” of 1734. Not the least valuable 
part of this article is the series of biblio- 
graphical notes at the end, especially the break- 
down of the contents of the three-volume 
** Oeuvres mélées ” published at the Hague in 
1742 and of the five-volume ‘‘ Oeuvres ”’ pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1749-50. In J/ maggio 
1872 nella poesia de Rimbaud Mario Matucci 
next considers the importance of that month 
in the poetic life of the poet; and Mario 
Gabrieliin Erik Axel Karlfeldt gives a sensitive 
appreciation of selected poems by the Swedish 
lyricist, notably of “* Manhymn vid Lamberts- 
miassan ”’, “‘ Sub luna vivo ” and “* Nattyxne”’. 

“* Je me contrefiche du verbiage; c’est par 
les actes qu’un homme s’affirme” wrote 
Saint-Exupéry. In a carefully constructed 
mosaic of the scattered meditations of the 
great French airman, moralist and poet, Jean 
Bourrilly offers a quintessence of the message 
which he left, a message of which the main 
precepts are: “la participation, la responsa- 
bilité, le don de soi, l’échange, le sacrifice.” 
Bourrilly’s essay, which he entitles A. de 
Saint-Exupéry: un humanisme de Il action, 
makes salutary reading indeed for our 
present-day inert world. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








THE PICTURES IN THE 
HEREFORD MAPPA MUNDI 


ig is obvious that the Hereford map, a repro- 

duction of which has just been published 
by the Royal Geographical Society, can have 
been of little use to travellers who desired to 
pass from one country to another. In fact 
no such intention was in the mind of the 
artist. The Hereford and other maps of the 
Middle Ages were picture books in which men 
could learn about the wonders and marvels of 
the great world without stirring from their 
homes. Few people could then read, and it 
was only through pictures, mural paintings, 
church sculpture and maps that the ordinary 
man could be entertained and above all 
instructed in biblical history. 

The artists who worked on the Hereford and 
Ebstorf’s map knew what was required of 
them and did their work well.! The size of 
the Hereford map gave the artist great scope, 
of which he took full advantage. The cities, 
rivers, mountains and above all the strange 
beasts and monsters so dear to the medieval 
artist are presented with a directness and skill 
which must have carried conviction to the 
simplest minds. 

The figures and buildings are drawn with a 
pen, but wash is used for rivers, and in a few 
cases for clothing. Many buildings are picked 
out in red. The Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
are blood red. There is a free use of gold. 
One of the three men shown as fighting with 
a griffin has a fine red cloak and a gold sword. 
Some of the figures have curls and beards, 
others wear hats. The faces are expressive 
and well drawn. The Gothic lettering is 
plainly the work of a practised scribe, and is 
freely rubricated. Thereare few abbreviations. 

Within the circumference of the map at the 
top is the Garden of Eden, represented by an 


1 The similarity between the Hereford and Ebstorf 
and other medieval maps makes it clear that they 
must have originated in an earlier prototype, which, 
as Mr. Crone suggests in the Memoir circulated with 
the reproduction (p. 15), may have been in existence 
by 1100 a.p. I understand that the Ebstorf map was 
destroyed during the War, but that it is being recon- 
structed. For the present we have to be content with 
the reduced facsimile in colour in K. Miller’s Mappae 
Mundi, Heft V, 1896. 
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island in circular form surrounded by a wall 
from which flames burst forth. Inside are 
Adam and Eve shown in the act of eating the 
forbidden fruit, and rising in the centre of the 
Garden are the four rivers, Euphrates, Tigris, 
Nile and Ganges, which were believed to flow 
underground to prevent men from finding 
their way back to Paradise. Close by is the 
Dry Tree which existed in the time of Abra- 
ham, but which withered and lost its leaves at 
the Crucifixion. Not until a lord of the West 
should conquer the Holy Land and say Mass 
under the Dry Tree would it wax green and 
bear fruit. Not far off is a picture of Adam 
and Eve being driven from Paradise, and by 
them are the two giants with dogs’ heads, a 
very popular monster in the Middle Ages. 
The pictures of towns and cities are con- 
ventional. They are usually represented 
by castellated buildings, standing alone or 
within walls, but the artist has allowed himself 
considerable latitude—in one case we have a 
neat little country church with a spire. Pride 
of place is of course given to Jerusalem which 
was in the centre of the world (Ezekiel, v. 5). 
This is shown as a circular city with seven 
gates entirely surrounded by its walls. Above 
it is Mt. Calvary with a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion. Babylon is shown as a gigantic 
building on the Euphrates with a strange 
figure, like an arm with a head, protending 
from the battlements, and next to it is the 
Tower of Babel. Close by is Ur of the 
Chaldees, with father Abraham (with curls 
and a beard) looking out of window. An 
imposing structure on the Tigris represents 
Nineveh, and comfortably perched on the top 


LENNY 


of Mt. Ararat is the Ark, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah and their offspring and some of the 
animals looking down upon the desolation 
around them. Unfortunately the artist has 
not shown the hole through which the devil 
escaped when Noah said Benedicite, although 
there were men who professed to have 
climbed to the top of the mountain and put 
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their fingers into it, but they were liars.2 The 
devil, however, was certainly a passenger. He 
entered holding on to the tail of an ass, but 
how he escaped is a mystery. 

Further to the left, on the Caspian Sea, is 
the impenetrable wall behind which Alexander 
shut up the Ten Tribes and the cannibal 
nations of Gog and Magog. There they were 
to be imprisoned until the time of Antichrist, 
when they would burst out and subdue the 
whole world. But the story has its variants. 
According to the famous forged letter of 
Prester John, it was the pleasure of that 
interesting but elusive potentate to let them out 
when he went to war. After they had slain 
and devoured all their enemies they were 
driven back to captivity to await the coming 
of Antichrist. It was said that the Emperor 
Heraclius also released them to fight against 
the Persians, but they brought him no luck. 
The army was defeated and the Emperor died 
of grief.* 

In Palestine, as might be expected, most of 
the biblical cities are represented—Bethlehem 
as a kind of enclosed stable containing what 
looks like a bed, Jericho with two fine towers 
but without its walls, and Damascus with a 
campanile. On Mt. Sinai Moses is receiving 
the Tables of the Law from the hand of 
Jehovah, and close by is the Golden Calf with 
the name Mahum, which may stand for 
Mawmet, Mandeville’s name for an idol. 
Beneath are the Children of Israel in the act 
of worship. Sodom and Gomorrah are shown 
submerged in the Dead Sea, while Lot’s wife, 
a pathetic figure, gazes not at the submerged 
cities, but at Mt. Abarim, from which Moses 
surveyed the Promised Land. 

Passing now to Egypt, Alexandria is shown 
as a striking building with towers and battle- 
ments. By it is Pompey’s Pillar, and Cairo 
sits pleasantly on an island in the Nile. The 
Pyramids which, as everyone knew, were really 
the barns in which Joseph stored up the corn 
during the Seven Lean Years, are shown in 
true medieval style as a series of barns with a 
low sloping roof and convenient doors and 
windows for loading and unloading the corn. 
On the south bank of the Nile is a drawing of 
the monastery of St. Anthony—a typical little 
church with a spire, and close by is a satyr, 
a creature with a bird’s head and horns, with 
hoofs for feet and holding a club, no doubt 
the creature encountered by St. Anthony in 


* Mandeville (Hakluyt Society) 1954, I. p. 106. 
* Mandeville, I. p. 184: Otto of Freising, iH 
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the desert, whose head, with the horns, was long 
preserved in Alexandria as a marvel. Greece 
comes off rather badly. Athens is indicated 
by a pointed tower. Most of the Greek 
islands are shown, and there is a fine picture 
of Crete with the Labyrinth. Constantinople, 
for reasons of space, is shown upside down. 

Nor does Europe fare much better. There 
is a striking drawing of Rome. Verona, 
Milan and Ravenna have conventional towers. 
There is no picture of Venice, although a fine 
one appears in the Ebstorf map. Mt. Etna 
is shown belching flames and, as might be 
expected, the Lipari Islands are also indicated, 
since, as all the world knew, they were the 
quickest and cheapest way to hell—no fees 
being paid to Charon. In France we have a 
finely castellated building representing Paris. 
Norway and Sweden are shown divided by an 
arm of the sea. Norway alone is named, and 
here is a strange figure which seems to repre- 
sent a man onskis, with 
an inscription which 
might be translated: 
“he runs over the 
seas”. In the British 
Isles London has _ its 
Tower, Durham its 
cathedral. The artist 
did his best with 
Lincoln, but Hereford 
is dismissed with a 
half-finished outline. 1 





It seems clear that the 

map cannot have been 

drawn there. Dover 

has its castle. Canter- 

bury might have been ———==> ed 
more imposing if the 

artist had not been cramped for space. 

The popularity of the Hereford map was 
undoubtedly due in large measure to its pic- 
tures of monsters, those strange compound 
creatures which caught and held the popular 
imagination during the whole of the Middle 
Ages.‘ They found their way into science, 
geography, romance and history, and even 
into church architecture, and their powers of 


* The best pictorial collections of monsters known 
to me are in The Marvels of the East by M. R. James 
(Roxburghe Club) 1929, with representations from 
mss. in the British Museum and the Bodleian Library 
and ‘ Marvels of the East’ by R. Wittkower, Journal 
of the Warburg & Courtauld Institutes, V. (1942), 
p. 159, which is fully illustrated and contains a 
detailed study of the whole subject. See also 
Mandeville’s ‘ Travels’ (Hakluyt Society), 1953. 
Index, s.v. ‘ Monsters ’. 
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survival carried them far beyond the period of 
geographical discovery, into the 17th and 
18th centuries. It is possible that they are 
even now not quite extinct. These creatures 
were usually placed in India, but owing to the 
confusion between India and Ethiopia, which 
lasted throughout the greater part of the 
Middle Ages, they were often transferred to 
Ethiopia, and it is there that the finest col- 
lection is to be found in the Hereford Map. 
They are grouped together round the outer 
right-hand border of the map, between the 
Nile and the Ocean Sea which was supposed 
to surround the earth, and they make a sur- 
prising and amusing family. Here we have 
first a creature without ears, then a man with 
one foot and one eye, another with a pro- 
truding lip which he used as a kind of umbrella 
to protect him from the sun, a near relative 
of the Sciapod which we shall meet later. 
Then comes a creature with a round hole in 
place of a mouth, through which it sucked its 
food by means of a reed or pipe. Next in 
order is a hermaphrodite which always 
aroused the popular imagination and was 
much in demand among artists. There is 
scarcely an illustrated Mandeville without 
one. As in the Hereford Map they were 
usually fairly innocuous, but there were 
exceptions.° The less said about them here 
the better. 

Slipped in beside the hemaphrodite is a 
little picture of one of the Psylli, a race which 
exhibited its newly-born babies to snakes to 
test their legitimacy. According to Mandeville 
(I. p. 40) if they were gotten in legal spousage 
the snakes did them no harm, but if they were 
gotten in adultery the snakes bit and en- 
venomed them. The Hereford drawing shows 
a mother anxiously watching her babies in the 
embrace of writhing serpents, whose tongues 
are blood-red. She is obviously a very worried 
woman. There is a similar picture in the 
Ebstorf map, but none that I have met sur- 
passes the Hereford map drawing, which tells 
the whole story in a space of about two inches. 
Just across the Nile is a picture of the Tro- 
glodytes who lived in caves and fed on serpents. 
They were ignorant of speech and ‘ do rather 
jabber and gnarre than speake’ (Golding’s 
Solinus, 1587). They are shown sitting in the 
doors of their caves thoroughly enjoying their 
meal. Next are two creatures which might 
have stepped right out of Shakespeare—the 
Blemyes or Anthropophagi, the men ‘ whose 


* See Mandeville, I. p. 142 (note). 
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heads do grow beneath their shoulders,’ 
Nothing is suggested about their cannibalistic 
habits (if any), but either picture would make 





an excellent illustration for ‘ Othello’, Act I, 
Sc. II. Passing on downwards we come upon 
a creature with four eyes, another popular 
monster, but Solinus puts it in its proper place 
by remarking that this peculiar advantage 
merely indicated that the creature had un- 
usually sharp sight, and finally we have two 
men embracing each other. They are the 
Garamantes of Solinus, of whom little is 
known except that they abstained from war 
and disliked strangers. 

Below again is a picture of two gold-digging 
ants which go back to Herodotus and to 
which a whole literature might be said to.have 
been devoted. They were as big as mastiffs, 
with talons like lions. They got the gold by 
digging except during the heat of the day, 
when they slept. The inhabitants of those 
parts sent out mares laden with panniers to the 
ant-fields, but kept the foals at home. The 
ants, being busy creatures, could not abide to 
see empty vessels and promptly filled them 
with gold. The foals were then let out which 
neighed after their dams, whereupon the 
mares galloped home with the gold. There 
was no other means of getting the gold, for 
the ants, while allowing beasts to come near 
them, would kill any man who ventured into 
their territory. Here surely was great scope 
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for an imaginative artist, but the Hereford 
draftsman has failed badly. His ants are 
diminutive insects which seem for some reason 
to be playing marbles, and the picture in the 
Ebstorf map is not much better. There are 
far finer pictures in M. R. James’s ‘ Marvels 
of the East,’ and in an article by G. C. Druce 
on the ‘ Ant Lion’ in the Antiquaries Journal 
for October, 1923. 

We must now leave the outer circle and the 
Nile, and pass right across the map into Asia. 
Here we meet the Phanesii, a bat-like people 
with enormous ears which they used as a 
cloak, or as Golding in his translation of 
Solinus puts it, they ‘neede none other 
apparell to clothe theyr limbes with, then theyr 
owne flappes.’ The picture is well drawn and 
shows a crouching figure entirely enveloped 
with its ears. The ‘ All Ears,’ as they were 
called, were very popular, but the subject was 
not an easy one to depict, and most artists 
came to grief over it. They passed, however, 
into church architecture and appear on the 
main tympanum of the Abbey church at 
Vézeley. Here father, mother and child are 
shown, the latter demonstrating convincingly 
how the ears could be arranged for sleeping.* 

Above the river Meotides (perhaps the Don) 
are three Scythians fighting, and a little higher 
up are the Essedones, a cannibal race engaged 
in cutting up the remains of their parents 
which they devoured singing. Passing now to 
the centre of the map, 
and just below the river 
Ganges, we have a fine 
picture of the Gangines 
busily collecting fruit 
from a tree. These 
creatures were said to 
live on the smell of 
apples which they al- 
ways carried about with 
them, otherwise, as 
Mandeville puts it, they 
died anon. In India, 
not far from the Ganges, 
is a fine picture of the 
Sciapod, which is shown 
lying on its back using 
its solitary foot as an 
umbrella. This creature was probably the 
most popular of all medieval monsters. There 
must be literally hundreds of pictures of it 

* Wittkower, p. 173 and plate 43. Other examples 
are to be seen on misericords in Norwich and Ripon 


cathedrals. M. D. Anderson, Animal Carvings in 
British Churches, 1938, p. 67. 
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in the Bestiaries, maps and early printed 
books. Like the ‘ All Ears ’ the Sciapod made 
its way into church architecture. There is a 
magnificent one in the great portal of Sens 
cathedral (13th century), another, equally 
good, on a capital at St. Parize-le-Chatel 
(1113),? and a fine one is carved on a bench 
end in the church at Donnington in Suffolk,® 
but the carver made the mistake of adding a 
second leg. A little to the right are four 
pigmies, Milton’s ‘ small infantry warred on 
by cranes,’ and still further below is a solitary 
Amazon, a mild-looking female who certainly 
belies her reputation. These ladies look much 
more formidable in the Ebstorf map. 

Just below the Pyramids, or Joseph’s Barns, 
is a fine picture of a Salamander, a scarlet, 
lizard-like creature with two wings. The 
legend describes it as dracon venenosa, but its 
real popularity in the Middle Ages was due 
to the belief that it could live in fire, and even 
quench it. A mineral substance known as 
salamander’s wool, when crushed, had the 
appearance of wool and could be spun and 
made into napkins. Marco Polo reports that 
these napkins could be bleached as white as 
snow if put into the fire, and that one was sent 
by the Great Khan to the Pope to make a 
wrapper for the holy Sudarium of our Lord. 
One of Prester John’s marvels was that his 
linen was made of salamander’s wool, and 
when the weekly wash came round all that 
was necessary was to pass the garments 
through the fire. 

A few words must be said about the animals, 
some strange, some familiar, which adorn the 
map, for the Hereford artist has presented us 
with a kind of medieval zoo. By the Red Sea 
is a picture of the phoenix with a magnificent 
gold collar. Then comes the lynx whose urine 
congealed itself into the hardness of a stone 
(most vividly presented by the artist). It was 
said, among other virtues, to be good for the 
King’s Evil. He is followed in the centre of 
the map (in Phrygia) by a strange creature 
known as Bonacos, whose method of defence 
was to discharge its ordure over three acres 
of ground and set fire to everything within 
reach. The creature is shown in its customary 
posture of defence, but even in more direct 
action in the Ebstorf map. There is a striking 
picture of a parrot, but unfortunately it is not 
possible to count its toes. If a parrot had 


" Reproduced in Wittkower, plate 46. 
Pn A. Anderson, The Medieval Carver, 1953, 
p. 98. 
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five toes it could learn to talk readily, but not 
if it had only three. Even the five-toed bird 
had to be carefully instructed and, according 
to Golding, if it did not mind its lessons, the 
only thing to do was to knock it on the pate 
with an iron bar. Add to these creatures a 
satyr, a unicorn, a chameleon, a rhinoceros 
(called horney-nose by Golding), a sphinx 
with a fish’s tail, a crocodile, a camel with two 
humps, a swordfish with his sword neatly 
tucked under one fin, a leopard, a crab and an 
elephant, most vividly presented with a 
howdah on its back, and the Hereford zoo 
may be said to be complete. 

There is no need to insist on the fascination 
of maps in general and on medieval maps in 
particular. Robert Burton prescribes the 
study of maps as a certain cure for melan- 
choly. He would be a very block who was 
not affected by them. Charles the Great, we 
learn, had ‘ three fair silver tables, on one of 
which was a large map of Constantinople, on 
the second Rome, neatly engraved, on the 
third an exquisite description of the whole 
world, and much delight he took in them’. 
These pleasures are now lost to us, but we 
can indeed be grateful to the unknown artist, 
who in the Hereford map, has left us such a 
lively presentation of the world as he knew 
it, and that his masterpiece, after six hundred 
years and more, is now available for detailed 
study in public libraries and in the home.*® 


MALCOLM LETTS. 


* A lithographed reproduction in colour was made 
at Bruges in 1869, with an ‘ Essay on the Hereford 
Mappa Mundi’ by Bevan & Phillot (1873), but it is 
now very scarce. 


** THE SECRET GARDEN ”’ 


THE resemblances of the garden imagery of 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets to passages 
from Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘* The Secret 
Garden ” do not seem to have been previously 
noted in print. 
The relevant passages of Eliot are as follows: 


(a) Footfalls echo in the memory 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 
Into the rose garden. 


(6) Go, said the bird, for the leaves were full of 
children 
Hidden excitedly, containing laughter. 


(c) There rises the hidden laughter 


of children in the foliage. (Burnt Norton) 
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(d) The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 
Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the agony 
of death and birth. East Coker) 


(e) I only looked through the little door 
When the sun was shining on the rose garden 
And heard in the distance tiny voices. 
(Agatha in ‘“* The Family Reunion ”’) 


(f) Are you sure that you haven’t your own secret 
garden 

Somewhere, if you could find it? 

(Colby Simpkins in “* The Confidential Clerk ”’.) 

All these references could well refer not only 
to all the garden imagery of English poetry 
stemming from Genesis but also to the 
children’s story from which the following is 
a central paragraph. 

‘“* The ivy hung thick over the door, the key 
was buried under the shrubs, no human being 
had passed that portal for ten lonely years 
—and yet inside the garden there were 
sounds. They were the sounds of running, 
scuffling feet seeming to chase round and 
round under the trees, they were strange 
sounds of lowered, suppressed voices—ex- 
clamations and smothered, joyous cries. It 
seemed actually like the laughter of young 
things, the uncontrollable laughter of children 
who were trying not to be heard, but who in 
a moment or so—as their excitement mounted 
—would burst forth. What in heaven’s name 
was he dreaming of—what in heaven’s name 
did he hear? Was he losing his reason and 
thinking he heard things which were not for 
human ears? Was it that the far, clear voice 
had meant?” 

In this story as in no previous poem the 
children are a part of the garden. Is it too 
much to suggest that it is one of T. S. Eliot’s 


sources ? R. N. PARKINSON. 
University College, 
Exeter. 


SIR ROBERT STONE 
(c. 1605-c. 1668) 
I 


| the issue of Notes and Queries for October, 

1953, I published, apropos of Sir Robert 
Honywood, steward of Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, an account of her secretary, 
Sir John Dingley.t' I quoted in my article 
from a letter, dated 5 June 1637,* written by 
the young Elector Palatine, Charles Louis, to 
his mother, in which he says: ‘ The King 
[Charles I] hath knighted Mr. Stone upon your 
letter: but for Dingley, he desired to be 


? Vol. 198, No. 10, pp. 417-20. 
2 Bromley Letters, p. 89. 
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excused as yet’. The favoured Mr. Stone 
aroused my curiosity, and I now present my 
researches into the career of yet another 
member of the exiled Queen’s household, 
namely her cup-bearer. 

That Stone was Elizabeth’s cup-bearer, and 
that his Christian name was Robert, I learned 
from Captain G. F. Stevens-Guille, with whom 
I had the good fortune to get into touch in 
April 1954, and to whom I am much indebted 
for help with these Notes. Captain Stevens- 
Guille is descended from Sir Robert Stone’s 
sister Elizabeth, who married Amice or Amias 
Andros of Sausmarez Manor in Guernsey. 
Elizabeth’s arms, gules, a chevron ermine 
between three pelicans or, vulning themselves, 
figure on the marble mural monument to her 
husband and herself in the parish church of 
St. Martin, Guernsey. These arms, which I 
was subsequently informed by Captain 
Stevens-Guille are depicted on a portrait in 
his possession of Sir Robert Stone, to which 
reference will be made later, enabled me to 
identify the family to which Robert and 
Elizabeth belonged as that of Stone of Holme 
juxta Mare in Norfolk. 

As nothing has been published about these 
Stones, it may be of interest to genealogists to 
say something of them by way of introduction. 
Their pedigree is entered in the Visitation of 
Norfolk 1613,‘ but much fuller information is 
to be derived from the Court Rolls of the 
manor of Hoods in Holme*® purchased by 
Sir Robert’s great-grandfather, Robert Stone, 
from Richard Everard in 1543.6 Members of 
the family were settled in Holme as owners of 
land throughout the fifteenth century, but no 
connected descent can be made out previous 
to this Robert Stone. By his will, proved 
14 July 1557,’ he left to Dorothy his wife his 
‘Mannor sumtyme Richard Ev’ards’, or- 
daining that after her death it was to go to 
‘Richard Stonne my sonne’, who held his 


* William Berry, History of the Island of Guernsey 
(1815), p. 138, erroneously gives the arms as those of 
Andros. 

‘ Harleian Society, Vol. XXXII (1891), p. 270. 

* The Rev. G. H. Holley, formerly Vicar of Holme, 
has compiled an elaborate history of the parish 
including a fully-documented account of the descent 
of the manors there. I am greatly indebted both to 
Mr. Holley and the Rev. J. E. Large, Rector of 
Ringstead and Vicar of Holme, with whom this MS. 
material is now deposited, for permission to use and 
quote from it. The originals of the Court Rolls 
cited were eon | preserved in the muniment room 
at Hunstanton Hall. : 

* Fine 35 Henry VIII Hilary. 

Norfolk Archdeaconry. 
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first court on 1 April 1561. Richard died 
5 October 1607 and was buried in Holme 
church, where there is a handsome alabaster 
monument in the chancel to his memory and 
that of his wife Clemence, ‘da. & heir of 
Edw. Martindale of Kendall in co. York ’, as 
the Visitation pedigree informs us. The 
monument shows the kneeling figures of 
Richard and Clemence, their seven sons and 
six daughters, arranged in two tiers. There 
are two inscriptions, one in Latin, the other 
in English, which record, inter alia, that 
Richard and Clemence had been married for 
over sixty-four years.° It should be noted 
that the arms on a shield impaling those of 
Martindale are the ones given in Burke’s 
Armorial as belonging to the Stones of 
London, granted in 1515, namely argent, 
three cinquefoils sable, a chief azure. 

By his will, proved 17 February 1607/8'° by 
his widow, Richard Stone left all his movable 
goods to Clemence, and provided that after 
her death they were to be divided among his 
six surviving children, three sons and three 
daughters. Richard seems to have had strong 
London connexions, since four of his daugh- 
ters married Londoners. Elizabeth, the 
eldest, was the wife of Sir William Ryder 
(1544?-1611), Haberdasher and Lord Mayor 
of London. Two of the Ryder girls made 
matches with men of some distinction: Mary 
married Sir Thomas Lake (15672-1630), 
secretary of state, and Susan (as his third wife) 
the judge Sir Thomas Caesar. Ryder, Lake, 
and Caesar are all noticed in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Of the other Stone 
daughters, Margaret married Edward Ryder, 
Sir William’s younger brother, and Barbara 
(who is commemorated by a brass in Holme 
church),'! William Strickland, Grocer.?? 

It appears that in 1594 Richard Stone 
settled the manor of Hoods on his second(?) 
son, Robert, the father of Sir Robert.** 
Robert Stone held his first court on 9 Novem- 
ber 1607.14 In 1617 he conveyed the manor 
by fine to Gamaliel Crewys and James 
Brearley:1*> Mr. Holley has conjectured that 
this may have been done for the purpose of 


* Hoods Court Rolls. 
* Holley MS.; Francis Blomefield, History of 
Norfolk, Vol. X, p. 332. 
2° P.C.C. 17 Windebancke. 
™ Holley MS.; Blomefield, op. cit., Vol. X, 
pp. 331-2. 
18 See Visitation of Norfolk 1613. 
13 Fine 36 Elizabeth Michaelmas. 
** Hoods Court Rolls. 
18 Fine 15 Jas. I Trinity. 
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settling his estate in place of a will, of which 
there is no trace. He died between 3 October 
1617 and 16 September 1618. 

Robert Stone married first, Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heir of John Becon (died 
1587), LL.D., chancellor of Norwich, who 
figures in the D.N.B. His two girls were both 
under twenty-one when, shortly before his 
death, he made his will, which was proved 
1 March 1587/8'* by his widow, Margaret, 
daughter and co-heir of John Beckham, of 
Narford, Norfolk. Margaret’s sister, Anne, 
it is worth noting, married William Kett, son 
of Robert Kett, the famous rebel.'? By 
Elizabeth Becon, Robert Stone had five sons, 
Ferdinando, (Sir) Robert, Thomas, Hammond, 
and another Thomas, and four daughters, 
Clemence, Avis, Elizabeth (Mrs. Andros), and 
Margaret. 

At this point mention must be made of a 
curious little heraldic puzzle. Captain Stevens- 
Guille’s portrait of Sir Robert Stone already 
alluded to, which is dated 1637, the year of 
Stone’s knighthood, shows, so he tells me, an 
unimpailed quartered coat. 1. is Stone; 2. and 
4. I have identified from Captain Stevens- 
Guille’s blazons as respectively Martindale 
and Beckham. 3., which one would naturally 
expect to be Becon, I have identified as Betton, 
of Great Berwick, Salop—argent, two pales 
sable each charged with three crosses crosslet 
fitchy or. The arms of Becon or Beacon are 
given by Burke as quarterly or and sable, four 
leopards’ heads counter-charged. It has not 
been possible to discover any intermarriage 
between the Stones and the Bettons, and the 
only solution that I can suggest is that the 
artist responsible for painting the coat, con- 
fused the somewhat similar-sounding names 
of Becon and Betton, depicted the wrong 
arms, and was undetected in his mistake by 
his ill-informed client. 

Elizabeth Stone was dead by 23 June 1617, 
for on that date Robert Stone procured a 
licence to marry again, at St. Mary Abchurch. 
His second wife was Jane Smith, of Stepney, 
widow of Martin Smith, a City Haberdasher. 
Robert’s age is given as fifty-one, Jane’s as 
fifty.?* 

Robert Stone left behind him a young 
family. He was succeeded at Hoods by the 


1* P.C.C. 18 Rutland. 

17See George Kett, The Pedigree of Kett (1913), 
Table C, and L. M. Kett, The Ketts of Norfolk (1921), 
Pedigree I. 

18 London Marriage Licences 1521-1869, ed. Foster 
(1887), p. 1292. 
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eldest son, Ferdinando (presumably called 
after his cousin Ferdinando Ryder, son of his 
aunt Elizabeth), who was born c. 1600,2* 
According to the inscription on her monu- 
ment, Elizabeth (Andros) was seventy-three 
when she died in December 1686, so she must 
have been born in 1613, and Margaret still 
later. Ferdinando was dead by 19 September 
1620.2° Robert, his brother and next heir, was 
aged fifteen on 2 October 1620, and we are 
told that he had completed his twenty-first 
year by 28 March 1628:** he must therefore 
have been born c. 1605. As the Registers of 
Holme do not begin until 1704, this informa- 
tion from the Court Rolls is invaluable. A 
certain Richard Cooper was admitted Robert’s 
guardian on | October 1622, he being then 
seventeen.*® Robert held his first court on 
26 January 1626/7 by his steward Edmund 
Sibsey.*4 On 2 October 1628 he conveyed the 
manor of Hoods to John Cremer, junior, son 
of Thomas Cremer, of Snettisham.** Whether 
this sale to Cremer was only for a term of 
years, or whether he failed to fulfil the terms 
of the contract, the manor reverted to Robert 
Stone. On 28 June 1633 he, with Margaret 
his wife, conveyed by fine to Francis 
Williamson the ‘ Manor of Hoodes in Holme 
next the Sea with the appurtenances, 4 mes- 
suages, 3 tofts, 1 mill, 2 dovehouses, 220 acres 
of land’ etc. for £500.76 

It will be observed that Robert Stone was 
married by June 1633. I have not been able 
to find any record of the wedding which, 
however, may well have taken place abroad, 
but his wife’s name was Margaret Maliot. 
This, Captain Stevens-Guille tells me, is 
painted on his companion portrait of Lady 
Stone executed in 1637. The name Maliot and 
the precise arms shown on the impaled coat on 
her portrait—or, a chief azure charged with 
three roses of the first—I have failed to 
identify. It is possible that Maliot, which 
suggests a family of foreign origin, is a cor- 
ruption of Maillot or Maillet: the arms of 
Maillet of Lorraine (1630) are given by J. B. 
Rietstap in his Armorial Général as d’azur a la 
fasce d’arg., acc. de 3 roses d’or. Alternatively 
Margaret Maliot may have been Dutch. 
Robert Stone’s position in the household of 

1® He was 18 years of age by 5 October 1618. 

*° Holkham and Berries Court Rolls. 

*t Hunstanton Court Rolls. 

** Ringstead Court Rolls. 

*8 Ibid. 

** Hoods Court Rolls. 


2° Ringstead Court Rolls. 
** Fine 9 Chas. I Trinity. 
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the Queen of Bohemia at The Hague would 
make a bride from Holland very likely. 

For by 1633 Stone was already in Elizabeth’s 
service. A memorandum made by Secretary 
Windebanke in July 1633 notes that 
‘Mr. Stone Qu. Boh. servant was going 
away ’.27. Probably he had been on leave in 
England in connexion with the sale of the 
manor of Hoods. How this young Norfolk 
squire (of whose education nothing is known) 
obtained his Royal appointment, there is no 
evidence to show. True, his brother-in-law 
Amice Andros, born in 1610 (the Andros- 
Stone marriage took place in 1631 or 1632) 
had a Court connexion. On his monument 
he is described as, among other things, 
Lieutenant des Ceremonies at the Court of 
Charles I: and an Andros pedigree of 1686 
informs us that he was ‘ made Marshall of 
y® Ceremonies to King Charles I. A° 1632’.?* 
But whether it was Andros influence which 
procured Robert Stone his post, it is impos- 
sible to say. Nor can we give the date when 
he became cup-bearer to the Queen. Our only 
sources of information for his holding this 
office are, again, the invaluable Andros monu- 
ment and pedigree, the former of which 
records of Messire Robert Stone Chevalier that 
he was Echanson de la Reyne de Boheme 
Capitaine d’une troupe de Cavalerie en 
Hollanae. 

A pleasant glimpse of Stone is afforded by 
an entry in the Diary of Sir William Brereton 
for 3 June 1634%° in which he relates his pre- 
sentation to the Queen of Bohemia at The 
Hague: 


‘Here Mr Stones, one of her majesty’s 
principal gentlemen, invited me _ twice 
solemnly to stay and sup with him, and 
afterwards came to fetch me to see the queen 
at supper.’ 


An agreeable evening was spent in the Royal 
circle capping witch stories. 

Like his fellow-servant John Dingley, 
Robert Stone seems to have passed backwards 
and forwards between Holland and England. 
We next hear of him in 1635 when, on 
4 August, he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 
at the request of the Recorder of London, 


‘ cael of State Papers, Domestic, 1633-4, 


p. , 

18 W. H. Whitmore, A Memoir of Sir Edmund [sic.] 
Andros. Knt. (Boston, Mass., 1868), p. 6. 

** Travels in Holland, etc., ed. Edward Hawkins, 
Chetham Society, Vol. I (1844), p. 33. I owe this 
reference to the kindness of Mr. E. S. de Beer. 
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Robert Mason.*® Two years later, as has 
been seen, Stone was over in England again on 
the occasion of the visit to their uncle, King 
Charles, of the two eldest Palatine Princes, 
Charles Louis and Rupert, and was knighted. 
The exact date has not been recorded. On 
15 June Lord Conway despatched from the 
Triumph in the Downs, the following lively 
communication to Secretary Coke:*! 


*... We met with Sir Robért Stone, 
who was to carry his wife and divers horses 
in a hoy to Holland. Meeting with so fair 
an occasion as a good ship for his wife to 
go in, and which might convoy his hoy that 
she might pass unmolested, he went in that 
ship [which] was to carry [the] Mr. Vanes 
along with us. The wind one evening 
coming fair, he persuaded Mr. Vane to take 
the next way to Holland, so we left them 
with their fair wind which changed before 
they could get over the flats. They were 
forced to go back into deeper water, where 
they lie. Sir Robert left his wife with the 
two gallants, and overland came hither last 
night. He intends to go in a ketch to 
Holland to carry news to the Queen of 
Bohemia of her sons leaving England, and 
[the] Mr. Vanes will come overland to meet 
their father, whom they expect with the 
Prince Elector ’. 


The ‘ two gallants’ mentioned by Conway 
were George and Walter Vane, third and 
fourth (second and third surviving) sons of 
Sir Henry Vane the elder, at that time comp- 
troller of the household to Charles I, and a 
friend and correspondent of the Queen of 
Bohemia. Earlier in his letter, Conway had 
explained that the boys were going ‘ into the 
Low Countries to the States army’. The 
younger Vane, Walter (1619-1674), with whom 
Stone evidently struck up a warm friendship, 
we shall meet again. 

Another English lad to whom Sir Robert 
showed kindness was John Evelyn. The 
diarist records that, having gone into Holland 
eager to witness the siege of Genap, a fortress 
on the Waal, he, on 8 August 1641, ‘ dined in 
the horse-quarters with Sir Robert Stone and 
his lady, Sir William Stradling, and divers. 
Cavaliers; where there was very good cheer, 
but hot service for a young drinker, as I then 
was’. By this time, Stone had entered upon 
his military career. More than a year before, 


*° Lincoln’s Inn Admission Register, Vol. I, 1420- 
1799, p. 227. " eileen 


** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1637, p. 216. 
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on 3 February 1639/40, Sir John Conyers had 
written from Breda to Lord Conway :** 

* Sir Robert Stone, a servant of the Queen 
of Bohemia, says he has a promise of the 
first English company of horse that falls 
void, and speaks for mine, which I should 
be very loath to leave to him, and... I 
beseech you again work so effectually in 
this business that my leave of absence may 
be obtained at least for six or seven months.’ 
It was, however, Stone, not Conyers, who 

obtained his wish: on 29 March 1640 Sir 
Robert received his coveted appointment as 
Sir John’s successor.** 

MARGARET TOYNBEE. 


(To be concluded) 


32 Tbid,, 1639-40, p. 421. 

33 F, J. G. ten Raa and F. de Bas, Het Staatsche 
Leger 1568-1795 (1911-21), Vol. IV, p. 194. I owe 
this reference to Mr. de Beer. Also Archives of the 
Raad van State, inv. nr. 58. I owe this and subsequent 
references to the Dutch archives to the kindness of 
Mijnheer A. van der Poest Clement, of the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief. 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE 
ETYMOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
*“ KEELSON ” 


THE ultimate etymologies of the English 
words carling, carline, and keelson (kelson) 
have given rise to speculation and some dis- 
agreement on the part of etymologists. The 
first two are usually traced to OF carlingue 
“* keelson,”’ which in turn is traced to a form 
of Pg/Sp/It carlinga “‘ keelson” or to ON 
kerling “‘ old woman.” The various English 
forms of keelson (kelsine, kilson, keeleson, 
keelsale, et al.) in themselves offer no hint as 
to the original components of the word, but 
continental cognates (Du kolsem, kolzwyn, 
Norw kjolsvin, Swed kélsvin, Ger kielschwein, 
and Dan kelsvin) show that they once con- 
sisted of words meaning “‘ keel ” and “* swine.” 

The earliest recording of E carling (see OED) 
is in Randle Cotgrave’s definition of Aileures 
(1611) “ our Ship-wrights name them, comings, 
or carlings.” Carline, merely a shortened 
form of carling, appeared much later, not 
until 1840, if we are to believe the evidence 
present in the OED entry for carline. The 
OED notes the resemblance of E carling to 
F carlingue “ keelson” and to its Pg/Sp/It 
cognates and remarks “as if the same word 
as carline—i.e. an old woman, fr ON kerling,” 
but concludes that the word is ‘‘ of uncertain 
origin.” 
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Walter von Wartburg, however, does not 
question the derivation of F carlingue from ON 
kerling;? his justification of the connection not 
only explains the F and ON but also the E 
term. “ Der grund,” he writes, ** der iibertra- 
gung ‘ altes weib’>‘ kielschwein’ liegt wohl 
darin, dass die iibrigen tiele des schiffes darauf 
ruhen, resp., wie die maste, hineingesteckt 
werden, so dass sexuelle vorstellungen zugrunde 
liegen. Reichhart weist mich darauf hin, dass 
schon aisl. kerling die im fr. vorliegende bed. 
hat, eine bed., die im isl. bis heute erhalten ist 
(‘ plankenstiick im boden eines isl. fahrzeuges, 
mit einem loch versehen, in den der mast 
steht ’).” 

That identical, or at least similar, symbolism 
could be behind keelson is not readily 
apparent. Both the OED and the DW offer 
no satisfying explanation of the form. The 
former says “* The first element is app. KEEL 
. . . but of the second the original form and 
meaning are obscure ”’ and the latter merely re- 
marks “‘man straubte sich begreiflich gegen das 
wunderliche ‘schwein’...” There has 
been made the suggestion that the second 
element is a re-formation of the common 
Gmc word for “ sill” or, more specifically, of 
a Scan form of it. Supporting this idea is the 
existence in what is given as “* Norw dialect ” 
of the word kjalsvill ** keelson ” literally ‘* keel 
sill.’ Semantically the explanation is appeal- 
ing. The common Norw equivalent for 
**keelson,” however, is not kjolsvill but 
kjolsvin. It would seem, furthermore, that a 
perfectly understandable compound like 
kjolsvill would eventually submerge the strange 
kjolsvin if the latter were really not genuine.” 

A plausible explanation, and one which 
rests upon semantics as does Wartburg’s 
explanation of carlingue, may well be sug- 
gested by the French word porque, which the 
Larousse du XX® siécle (1928ff) defines as 
** Mar. Piéce de construction de renfort ayant 
la forme d’une couple, placée sur la carlingue, 
mais ne s’élevant que jusqu’a la banquiére du 
premier pont.” The appended illustration in 
the Larousse shows that the porque is an inner 
sheathing spreading out from the keel or 
keelson and extending out to and around the 
bilges up to the waterline. 

Unfortunately the fascicles for Wartburg’s 
etymological dictionary have not reached the 
point where porcus is discussed. Littré offers 


? Walter von Wartburg, Franzdsisches etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch (1949) II, i, 605 

s OED ety of kelson, and corresponding ety- 
mologies in major English language dictionaries. 
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information: 
. . enc. espagn. puerca, nom donné a 
certaines barres employée dans la construction 
d’un navire; ce semble étre le nom latin de 
l’animal porca, que devenu le nom d’une piéce 
de construction.”* From the point of view 
of appropriateness, use of the term meaning 
“female pig” as the designation of what in 
nautical terminology is called ‘* the riders ” is 
as strange as the use of the Icelandic term for 
“old woman” as the designation for 
“ keelson,” unless, of course, one may assume 
here also that ‘sexuelle vorstellungen zu- 
grunde liegen.”” That the same symbolism 
exists in the use of the word meaning “* female 
pig” in other, non-nautical, contexts is illus- 
trated by entry 6656 in Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (3rd 
ed., 1935): here it is shown that the dialect 
of Guarda, Portugal, parka has been recorded 
meaning ‘‘ wooden beam on which the axle 
of a mill rests ” and that in the dialect of the 
province of Orense in Spain porka may mean 
the corresponding part of a wine press. The 
antiquity of these expressions is not given, but 
their presence amply illustrates the fact that 
the female pig symbolism has been alive in 
areas other than nautical. 

That the original Germanic form of “* swine”’ 
which appeared in the first usage of keelson 
had as its basis the same imaginative figure 
which was behind carling and carlingue one 
may well suspect. For an assumption that 
there is a direct connection between an old 
form of F porque and the second element of 
keelson I have as yet found no evidence. That 
a connection might exist—possibly going in 
the direction from Romance to Germanic 
seems to be indicated by the evidence in 


Meyer-Liibke. DonaLp B. SANDs. 
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*E. Littré, Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise 
(1878). 


CHAUCER: 
A MEANING OF “ PHILOSOPHYE ” 


[JE 295 of the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, **‘ Of Aristotle and his 
philosophye,” has three possible meanings: 
(1) “Of Aristotle’s philosophy.” This 
would make it a very weak and un-Chaucerian 
line. Chaucer was not given to such clumsy 
padding. 
(2) “* About Aristotle and his philosophy.” 
This is not likely, unless we assume that a 
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serious student would want his whole library 
to consist of secondary works. 

(3) ““Of Aristotle and his commentators 
and disciples.” The O.E.D. does not define 
** philosophy ” as ‘“* philosophers” or “‘ stu- 
dents of philosophy ”’; it says, moreover, that 
such use of the -y suffix is not common in 
English; however, the meaning is etymolo- 
gically possible, and on the whole this reading 
seems the most likely. 


J MITCHELL Morse 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


ORIGIN OF THE STRATHSPEY MINUET 


TN a letter concerning Scotch Music which 

appeared in Notes and Queries nearly a 
hundred years ago (2nd S. xi. 152), the writer, 
A.C.M., after commenting that “ the strath- 
spey, a dance for two persons, derives its 
appellation from having made its first appear- 
ance in the country so called ’’, asked for the 
date when this occurred. In reply (loc. cit., 
297), another writer, G. N., quoted from 
Zachary Boyd’s MS. history of John the 
Baptist, written probably between the years 
1607 and 1626, a passage in which the daughter 
of Herodias is made to say 

“ And after that, to please the princes’ sight, 

With artifice I’le dance the Pavin right; 

And after that, with measure and with skill, 

To please the king, the Morice dance I will: 

Stravetspy; and after, last of all, 

The drunken dance, V’le dance within that hall.’’ 
G. N. comments that “ stravetspy”’ is evi- 
dently an old form of “‘ strathspey ”, and that 
this proves the strathspey to have been in use 
since about the year 1600. This remark is 
repeated, though with less assurance, by the 
Oxford English Dictionary. 

In the course of an investigation into the 
history of Scottish dances, we recently 
examined the MS. in question. Although the 
writing is by no means clear, it is very obvious 
that ‘“‘stravetspy”’ is a misreading. It is 
impossible to be certain of the correct reading, 
but it is probably “ strive to essay ”. This fits 
with the punctuation of the original, and also 
with the sense of the remainder of the passage. 
We suggest, therefore, that the last four lines 
of the above quotation should read 

And after that with measure and with skill 
To please the King the Morice dance I will 
Strive to essay, and after last of all 
The drunken dance I’le dance within that Hall.” 
The punctuation here is that of the MS. 
It remains only to remark that this reading 
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again leaves open the question raised by 
A. C. M. of when “ the strathspey, a dance 
for two persons ”’, first appeared in Strathspey. 
The dance referred to here is presumably the 
strathspey minuet, which, according to Major 
Topham," had the figure of a minuet and the 
steps of a hornpipe. The earlier occurrence of 
this dance known to us is on September 2nd, 
1745, when Prince Charles Edward was 
staying at Lude House. On this occasion he 
“took his share in several dances, such as 
minuets, Highland reels . . . and a Strath- 
spey minuet ’’.* There is actually no evidence 
that the dance originated in Strathspey. 

We are indebted to the Librarian of Glasgow 
University for granting us access to Zachary 


Boyd’s MS. J. F. and T. M. Fiert. 


1 Letters from Edinburgh written in the years 1774 
and 1775 (Edinburgh, 1776), 263. 

* The Lyon in Mourning. (Scottish History Society, 
Edinburgh, 1895), I, 208. 


AN EARLY REFERENCE TO 
JOHN DONNE 


i William Fennor’s The Counter’s Common- 

wealth, 1617 (conveniently available in The 
Elizabethan Underworld, ed. A. V. Judges, 
1930, to which I refer) we find a description 
of the catchpole that has just arrested Fennor: 
* The one had a face ten times worse than those 
Jews that are pictured in arras-hangings 
whipping Christ.”” p. 429. This looks like a 
reminiscence of Donne: 

And though his face be as ill 

As theirs which in old hangings whip Christ, still 

He strives to looke worse, he keepes all in awe; 

Jeasts like a licenc’d foole, commands like law. 

(Satire iv, 225 sqq.) 

The suspicion that Fennor had been reading a 
manuscript of Donne’s satire is strengthened 
when we find him writing: ‘I got up, and 
began in a solitary and sad manner to mourn 
and pity myself, being more amazed than those 
that dreamed they saw Hell and had felt the 
tortures thereof....’” p. 437. Compare 
Donne: 

My precious soule began, the wretchednesse 

Of suitors at court to mourne, and a trance 

Like his, who dreamt he saw hell, did advance 

It selfe on mee. . . ibid. 156 sqq. 
Fennor is bemoaning his imprisonment for 
debt in the Counter, and Donne’s lines would 
be apt to recur to his mind if he had read 
them. That he had in fact read Donne’s 
fourth satire becomes practically certain when 
we go on to read: ‘I have read that Italian 
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mountebanks, before they speak in their drug- 
tongue and fustian language to the auditory 
of innocent and ignorant people . *p. 441. 
* Drugtongue ’ is a most unusual word, but it 
occurs in Donne’s lines about the bore who 
has travelled and speaks all tongues in such a 
mixture that he speaks no language: 

But Pedants motley tongue, souldiers bombast, 

Mountebankes drugtongue, nor the termes of law 

Are strong enough em, to draw 

Me to beare this. . . ibid. 40 sqq. 

Although Donne’s satires were not printed 
until 1633 it is well known that they circulated 
in manuscript from 1598 at least. Fennor’s 
passages, then, should probably be added as a 
small item to the interesting list of early 
allusions to Donne that Mr. W. Milgate has 
been contributing to N. & Q. 


A. DAVENPORT. 


BARCLAY SQUIRE AND GRIERSON’S 
DONNE 


THE following notes refer to the musical 
transcriptions provided by Barclay Squire 
for the second volume of The Poems of John 
Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson, O.U.P. 1912. 
Goe, and catche a falling starre (G: Il. 54-5) 
The ayre in Egerton MS 2013 f585 has a 
lute tablature, which B. S. did not transcribe. 
He forced the melody into a regular 4/4 by 
altering note-values and supplying bar-lines, 
a process which “ conjecturally corrected ”’ 
probably refers to. The note in the voice-line 
to the word Teach, a note partly obliterated 
in the MS., was mistranscribed; it should be 
B, not C (a reading the tablature chord 
confirms). 
’Tis true, 
55-6) 
G’s note says that B.S. omitted a lute 
accompaniment; but there is none in the 
original (William Corkine, The Second Booke 
of Ayres 1612, B v)—only a bass line. The 
remark was probably intended for inclusion 
in the notes about the transcription of Goe, 
and catche. There is now the more con- 
venient transcription in E. H. Fellowes’ 
edition of Corkine’s Second Booke (The 
English School of Lutenist Song Writers: 
2nd series), 1925, pp. 10-11, where a key- 
signature and an accompaniment (using the 
original’s bass) are provided. In B.S.’s bar 16, 
the quavers in the voice-line on A and B for 
the words that in are incorrect. Fellowes 
gives them as B and C, and reference to the 
original of 1612 shows him to be correct. 


*tis day; what though it be? (G: II. 
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Fellowes bars the song as B. S. does, with one 
exception. B. S.’s bar-line after What in his 
8th bar is omitted by Fellowes, who puts his 
next bar-line after will you (which is in B. S.’s 
9th bar). The original has no bar-line in 
either place. B. S.’s 9th bar ends after the 
minim to rise, (where the original also has a 
bar-line): this Fellowes omits, placing Ais next 
bar-line after the repeated What, will you 
(which is in B. S.’s 10th bar). Both B. S, and 
Fellowes, of course, add bar-lines to those 
found in the original, and such differences are 
to be expected. 

Come live with mee, and bee my love (G: I. 57) 

Only one of the two sides (G2v-Hr) of the 
original is reproduced, and is erroneously 
referred to (G: II. 54) as being a lute- 
accompaniment. It is, in fact, a complete 
piece of music, a lyra-viol ‘ lesson’, based on 
a popular tune, as ‘ lessons’ often were. 
Wilt thou forgive the sinnes (G: Il. 252-3) 

This is the best of B. S.’s transcriptions. 
He supplied all but four of the bar-lines. His 
corrections (referred to G: II. 252) were: the 
bracketed flat in his 14th bar; the dotting of 
the minim in the bass of his 10th bar; and the 
crotchet in the voice-line of his penultimate 
bar (the MS has a quaver). 

B. S. therefore seems to have been reluctant 
to transcribe tablature, and his references to 
the tablatures for certain of these songs appear 
to have been confused. 


MACDONALD EMSLIE. 
Dept. of English, 
University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


**A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM ” 
AND ‘*ROMEO AND JULIET ”’ 


iv has long been generally agreed among 

scholars (except for a few distinguished 
dissentients) that ‘“*A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” was written at about the same time 
as “Romeo and Juliet”, in or around the 
year 1595. Both stylistic and external evidence 
support this view. But whether its com- 
position preceded or followed that of “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ” has remained a matter for specu- 
lation. Professor S. B. Hemingway suggested 
in 1911 that in the Pyramus and Thisbe play 
Shakespeare was burlesquing his own tragic 
treatment of a very similar story in “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet”. That Shakespeare should laugh 
at himself seems not implausible. There are 


* Modern Language Notes xxvi, p. 80. 
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hints of his doing so in the character of 
Berowne, and again in Theseus’ description of 
the process of poetic creation: 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to 7 nothing 

A local habitation and a name. (5.1.12 ff.) 

For giving “ to airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name ”’, bodying forth “‘ the forms 
of things unknown”, is precisely what 
Shakespeare has been doing in this play in his 
creation of the tiny fairies, something that he 
had never done before (except triflingly in 
Mercutio’s Queen Mab speech) and was not 
to do again until “* The Tempest”. It may 
have occurred to Shakespeare after writing 
the passage on the lunatic and the lover that 
he too belonged to their company, that he too, 
in writing this play, had shown himself to 
possess “* shaping fantasies, that apprehend/ 
More than cool reason ever comprehends”’, 
and, laughing at his own act of creation, ** The 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling ’’, he added 
the passage on the margin as an after-thought. 
(As Professor Dover Wilson has pointed out,? 
the mislineation of the passage in the printed 
texts shows it to have been a marginal 
addition.) There is nothing, then, inherently 
unlikely about Professor Hemingway’s thesis 
that Shakespeare was laughing at his love- 
tragedy in the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude. 
And it is supported by a fact hitherto, it would 
seem, unnoticed by commentators. Bottom’s 
(or Lion’s) comment at the end of their 
lamentable comedy, ** No, I assure you, the 
wall is down that parted their fathers” 
(5.1.347), surely refers to a metaphorical wall, 
to the reconciliation of the parents, who were 
formerly at enmity, through the tragic death 
of their children. Among the various versions 
of the Pyramus and Thisbe story which 
Shakespeare appears to have consulted for 
the writing of the burlesque*® only one, that 
found in A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 


*“*A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’, New Cam- 
bridge edition, p. 85. 

* In a recent article (Shakespeare Quarterly, Spring 
1954) Professor Kenneth Muir has shown that 
Shakespeare in all eegee | drew on at least five 
versions of the Pyramus and Thisbe story: that of 
Ovid in Metamorphoses Bk. IV, Golding’s transla- 
tion; Chaucer’s version in A Legend of Good Women; 
J. Thomson’s in A Handful of Pleasant Delites; that 
found in A Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions; 
and, above all, Thomas Mouffet’s version in his The 
Silkewormes and their Flies (1599), which Shakespeare 
must have read in manuscript. (See also cxcix. 467.) 
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Inventions, makes any mention of enmity 


between the lovers’ parents. (The author 
speaks of the rancour that broke out between 
the fathers and led to the forced separation 
of the lovers. In the other versions this 
separation remains unmotivated.) And in 
none of the versions is there any suggestion 
of a reconciliation between the fathers after 
their children’s death. It would seem that 
Shakespeare, finding a general similarity 
between the two love-stories, and writing with 
“Romeo and Juliet” in mind, unwittingly 
added this touch to the traditional story. 


ERNEST SCHANZER. 
University of Liverpool. 


IAGO’S NATIONALITY 


HAKESPEARE’S Othello has been much 

discussed, but one issue of the play has 
been neglected: Shakespeare’s having to keep 
our sympathy for his tragic protagonist despite 
our seeing Othello in the utter folly of killing 
his innocent and loving wife. The means which 
he employs is Iago, of course; but just how 
does the playwright employ his dramatic agent 
for his purpose? 

The theory of tragedy need not concern us 
here except to note that Shakespeare’s tragic 
protagonists are what Aristotle says that such 
persons should be: they are basically good men 
who are brought to their destruction because 
of a tragic flaw, the “‘ dram of eale ’’ of which 
Hamlet speaks. Regardless of theory, this 
would have to be true, for otherwise we could 
not have at the play’s end that katharsis of pity 
and terror and justice—if I may add one to 
Aristotle’s pair—which separates the effect of 
tragedy from that of melodrama or the prob- 
lem play. If the protagonist is wholly good, 
his destruction coming through no fault of his 
own, we end our witnessing of the play with 
the feeling that the protagonist has been the 
victim of injustice, our sympathy for him 
being diluted by an at least subconscious 
resentment against fate; and whatever may be 
true of our pity, our terror is drowned in our 
indignation. If, on the contrary, he is evil, we 
end the play feeling that he has got what he 
deserved, and our sense of justice swallows 
our pity and terror alike. 

Othello is just such a protagonist. He is the 
noble Moor. Infect that nobility and he reverts 
to the proverbial barbarity of his nation des- 
pite his individual excellence: his passion 
collies his best judgment. Shakespeare’s 
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problem, then, is how to infect Othello’s 
nobility, how cause him to do what will 
destroy him, and yet not have him appear a 
mere fool, to be despised instead of being 
admired despite his folly. 

The usual explanation seems to be that 
Shakespeare solves his problem by making 
Iago a combination of devilish ingenuity and 
‘* motiveless malignity ’’; and that he changed 
the nationality of Iago from the Spaniard of 
his source in Cinthio to an Italian, because, as 
perhaps typically expressed by G. B. Harrison, 
“* He is an Italian, and therefore in Elizabethan 
eyes malignant by nature.’ But this explana- 
tion seems insufficient, in spite of the Eliza- 
bethan view of Machiavelli, for it does not 
take into account these facts: (1) Most of 
Shakespeare’s Italians are not villainous, much 
less malignant. Romeo, Juliet, Benvolio, 
Mercutio, Paris; Antonio, Portia, Bassanio, 
Lorenzo—one could continue—are virtuous 
people, and certainly are Italians. (2) Iago is 
not changed simply to an Italian but specifi- 
cally to a Venetian, and for an excellent 
reason which will be noted shortly. (3) If 
Shakespeare had wanted a villain certain to 
be hissed by a responsive popular audience, he 
could not have done better than to keep Iago 
a Spaniard. In this connection, two apparently 
favoured opinions should be discarded: first, 
that Othello’s race as such has any important 
bearing upon the play—though his being an 
alien to Venice, with its sophisticated and 
wealthy society which includes Desdemona’s 
circle, certainly does have; and second, that 
Iago’s Machiavellian traits have a primary 
relevance to his function, though his being a 
Venetian unquestionably has. 

So far as I can recall, Shakespeare changed 
the nationality of only one major dramatic 
agent from what he found it to be in his source, 
and this exception is Iago. If he found a man 
a Scot, he left him one; and so with a Dane, 
an Italian, an Englishman, an ancient Roman, 
and so on. He must have had, therefore, a 
dramatic reason of considerable importance 
for changing Iago from a Spaniard to a 
Venetian, who because of his nationality 
merely as such need not be hated any more 
than Desdemona; and such a reason he had, 
for the audience must be led to feel that under 
the circumstances any man might be deceived 
as Othello is, and for this purpose Iago’s 
villainy is almost but not quite sufficient. What 

1G. B. Harrison, Introduction to Othello in Shakes- 
Lag 4 Major Plays and the Sonnets, New York, 1948, 
p. 
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clinches the matter is that Iago is a Venetian 
and Othello is an alien. Thus when Iago says 
to Othello, 


Look to your wife. Observe her well with Cassio. 

Wear your eye thus, not jealous nor secure. 

I would not have your free and noble nature 

Out of self-bounty be abused, look to it. 

I know our country disposition well. 

In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands. Their best 

conscience 

Is not to leave ’t undone, but keep ’t unknown,? 
the effect of his speech depends upon the fact 
that he is a native Venetian, and so he may say 
with presumed authority that he knows the 
disposition of Venetian women; furthermore, 
he may say this to Othello who, as an alien, 
does not know the ways of Venice and is 
aware of the fact. Had Othello, too, been 
changed to a Venetian, he could make but one 
answer that an audience could accept without 
considering him a gull: 

Go to, go to: I know the way of Venice 

And her women as well as you can boast. 
Othello’s years in the military are important 
also, but they may be disregarded for the 
moment, since Iago has spent years in the 
service too. 

Had Iago been left a Spaniard—i.e., as much 
a foreigner as Othello is—there could be only 
this answer: Iago knew no more about the 
disposition of Venetian women than did 
Othello, and one more disparaging remark 
about Desdemona would cost Iago his teeth. 
This is absurdly put, of course, but it is none- 
theless true; and it is Iago’s being in a position 
to know what he is talking about when he 
comments upon the morals of Venetian women 
—including Desdemona—that adds the last 
straw but one and makes Othello’s gullibility 
credible. The effect of this speech upon 
Othello is immediate, as Iago surely sees, and 
thus he is in a stronger position to be believed 
later when he lies outrightly about Cassio. 
His luck in obtaining the handkerchief com- 
pletes the business, and his use of it makes the 
turning point of the play. 

Iago’s function, as the antagonist, is to be 
the principal means of bringing Othello to his 
catastrophe. He serves this function not alone 
because Othello believes him but because 
Othello sensibly can believe him and still 
retain our sympathy, since we, too, might be 
deceived under the same circumstances: “ for 
I was a stranger and you betrayed me.” In 
short, it is not the subtle malignity of Iago 
which makes credible the deception of Othello, 


* Othello, Ill, iii, 197-204. The italics are mine. 
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though it plays its part, but Shakespeare’s 
change of Iago’s nationality from foreign to 
Venetian, while keeping Othello a Moor. 

Incidentally, though this has been said by 
others, it may be mentioned here that Iago has 
a perfectly understandable motive: he has been 
passed over for promotion in favour of a man 
whose military ability he holds in contempt; 
he is a professional soldier of fortune, not an 
impartial critic, and he has been hurt where 
hurt can rankle deeply. 


THEODORE C, HOEPFNER. 


KING LEAR IV. 6 


NE of the sources of King Lear is, of 
course, Holinshed’s Chronicles, but editors 
do not appear to have noticed that two pages 
before the Leir story there is an account of 
how Corines wrestled with Gogmagog. He 
did so double his force that he got the vpper 
hand of the giant, and cast him downe 
headlong from one of the rocks there, not 
farre from Douer, and so dispatched him: 
by reason whereof the place was named long 
after, the fall or leape of Gogmagog, but 
afterward it was called The fall of Douer. 
It seems likely that the episode of Gloucester’s 
attempted suicide at Dover was suggested by 
this passage, and it is possible that Edgar’s 
description of the imaginary field with eyes 
like two full moons was influenced by 
Holinshed’s account of Gogmagog. 


KENNETH Muir. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST IN CZECH 


IKE most other plays of William Shake- 
speare, The Tempest was translated for 
the first time into Czech in response to the 
intention of the Matice Ceskd, a cultural 
organization of the Czech patriots, to publish, 
in Czech, the complete plays of the great 
Elizabethan dramatist.’ In this undertaking, 
realized in the years 1855-1872, the following 
five translators took part: Jakub Maly / 1811- 
1885 / with eleven plays, the Catholic priest 
Frantisek Doucha / 1810-1884 / with nine 
plays, Ladislav Celakovsky / 1834-1902 /, Jan 
Josef Cejka / 1812-1862 /, and the actor Josef 
Jiti Kolar / 1812-1896 /, these later three with 
four plays each. 
The first Czech translation of The Tempest 


S$. v. Shakespeare's “* Macbeth”’ in Czech Litera- 
ture, at cxciii. 268—Shakespeare’s “‘ King Lear” in 
Czech Translations, at cxcvi. 55. 
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was done by Ladislav Celakovsky, botanist of 
best renown, son of the important Poet of the 
Czech revival, Franti8ek Ladislav Celakovsky 
/ 1799-1852 /, and it appeared at Prague, 1870, 
under the title Boufe / 86 pp. /, being the 33rd 
volume of the collection Dramaticka dila 
Williama Shakespeare. 

The second phase of the Czech attempts to 
produce an adequate Czech rendering of 
Shakespeare’s works was nearly achieved by 
the fine poet Josef V. Sladek / 1845-1912 / who 
published, in 1894, his translation of the 
Taming of the Shrew, and started, in 1898, with 
his rendering of Macbeth, the Dramaticka dila 
Williama Shakespearea, which, at his death in 
1912 had already reached 33 volumes. / The 
unfinished Henry VI and the four remaining 
plays were done by Antonin KaStersky, 1866- 
1938. / Sladek’s Tempest / Boufe, 109 pp. / 
formed the 8th volume of this collection, and 
was published in 1899. 

During the first world-war, Otakar Fischer 
/ 1883-1938 /, the poet and literary scientist, 
started in 1916, with Macbeth, a series of 
modern renderings of Shakespeare’s plays, 
which was later carried on by Bohumil 
Stépanek, with some twenty plays, and still 
later by Erik A. Saudek / born 1904 /, with, to 
the present, eight plays, and by O. F. Babler / 
born 1901 /, with three plays. Bohumil 
Stépanek’s translation of The Tempest ap- 
peared at Prague, in 1929, being Vol. XXI 
of the new translations’ series / 124 pp. /. 

The fourth Czech rendering of The Tempest 
was done by the writer of the present article, 
in 1952-53, and it remains still in manuscript. 

But apart from these translations, The 
Tempest made still another appearance in 
Czech literature. When, in 1892, the prolific 
composer Zdenék Fibich / 1850-1900 / was 
seeking for the libretto of a new opera, his 
choice fell on Shakespeare’s Tempest. The 
poet Jaroslav Vrchlicky / 1853-1912 / adapted 
for him the text of the play by a free rendering, 
reducing it to three acts, and arranging it 
aptly for the purpose of musical setting. 
Fibich’s opera was finished in 1894 and had 
its first night on March Ist, 1895, on the 
National Theatre at Prague/revived at 
Prague, December 19th, 1912, September 23rd, 
1920, and March Ist, 1935/. The opera, 
which represents Czech music at its best, is 
remarkable not only because of its masterly 
delineation of character, but it is rich also in 
lyrical detail depicting the innocent love of 
Miranda and Ferdinand: so, for instance, the 
chess-playing scene in the third act is full of 
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moving musical notions. But also the contrary 
of sentimentality and spirituality is well pre- 
sented: the Caliban-theme gives the oppor- 
tunity for a wide display of fanciful musical 
humour, which is rarely to be met with in 
serious operatic literature. It is interesting 
that, already in 1880, Zdenék Fibich had com- 
posed a symphonic poem The Tempest, based 
on Shakespeare’s drama, some motifs of 
which have been used also in the later opera.?/ 

The next time when Shakespeare’s play 
had to undergo a free rendering into Czech, it 
appeared in the shape of a puppet-play in five 
acts. Eugen Stoklas/ born 1888 / was its 
author, and his play appeared at Litovel, 
Moravia, under the title of Boure / 32 pp. / in 
1928. It is a fairly abridged prose version of 
the play, with a somewhat restricted number 
of actors, the person of Trinculo being repre- 
sented by the constant figure of Czech 
marionette-plays, Kasparek. It is a modest, 
but pretty work, fit to form the medium of a 
child’s first approach to the world of William 
Shakespeare. 

The Czech theatre-history is not too rich in 
performances of The Tempest. Even the 
National Theatre at Prague, which was always 
ready to give Shakespeare’s plays and which 
showed no reluctance to revive Fibich’s opera 
again and again, was singularly hesitating to 
perform this particular play, and, still more 
curious, even the most original Czech stage- 
manager, Jaroslav Kvapil / 1868-1951 /, had, 
in his long series of successful performances 
of Shakespeare’s works, never attempted to 
put the Tempest on the Czech stage, though, 
in his younger years, he had written a most 
beautiful poem about the central idea of the 
play. But one performance of the play at the 
National Theatre remains memorable for ever: 
in November 1937 it was performed at this 
theatre in memoriam T. G. Masaryk, just 
deceased. Otakar Fischer himseif had 
arranged the ‘‘ poetical drama of the wise 
ruler” especially for this purpose, giving to 
the play the title Prospero. © F. Rapier. 


*/S. v. Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest” as an Opera, at 
excvi. 30. 


“WHAT HEMINGES AND CONDELL 
REALLY MEANT ” 


PROFESSOR A. W. POLLARD’S cele- 

brated theory of ‘bad’ and ‘good’ 
Quartos has dominated Shakespearean textual 
scholarship for almost half a century. Sir 
Walter Greg and Professor F. P. Wilson have 
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examined it quite closely during recent years. 
Specialist scholars like Professor G. I. Duthie 
and Professor H. R. Hoppe have written 
important treatises based upon it. Now and 
then a quiet voice has asked softly: ‘Is all 
quite well?’ 

Pollard’s theory is so well known, and the 
scholastic theses which it has engendered and 
promoted are so extensive and numerous, that 
I shall dispense with all except vital references. 
Its argument may be summarized in a few 
adequate sentences. Pollard rejected all prior 
opinions which had held that Shakespeare 
Quartos had been set up from copy put to- 
gether by surreptitious methods. He pointed 
out that Heminges and Condell had qualified 
their phrase ‘ stolne and surreptitious copies ’ 
by the word ‘ diverse’. It followed, he said, 
that all Shakespeare Quartos could not be un- 
accredited, but that some must be. Which, 
then, were these? 

Consistent with the state of bibliographical 
research in the year 1909 (the point is impor- 
tant), Pollard had urged, (i) that absence of 
prior entry in Stationers’ Registers, (ii) that 
entry in S.R. of a ‘ booke’ to one stationer 
and its subsequent printing and publishing by 
different stationers, and (iii) that entry in S.R. 
of a ‘ booke’ to one stationer and its assign- 
ment on the same day or date to a different 
stationer, entitled the opinion that each 
‘booke’ in question lacked unassailable 
authority. Pollard illustrated this argument 
with Q1 Romeo and Juliet as regards (i); with 
Ql Hamlet as regards (ii); with Ql The Merry 
Wives of Windsor as regards (iii). Shakespeare 
Quartos amenable to these three categories, 
which I shall call ‘ propositions ’, were desig- 
nated by the term ‘ bad’. So Ql Romeo and 
Juliet had been regarded as piratical, and stig- 
matized as ‘bad’. Shakespeare Quartos in- 
applicable to this set of propositions were 
labelled ‘good’. So Ql The Merchant of 
Venice had been regarded as accredited and 
accepted as ‘ good’. The ‘ bad’ Quartos had 
seemingly identified ‘ stolne, and surreptitious 
copies ’ within the meaning of Heminges and 
Condell’s epistolary Address prefaced to the 
First Folio. In 1909 the dramas indicted had 
been six in number: Romeo and Juliet, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, King Henry V, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Hamlet, and Pericles. Others 
about equal in number have been added since. 

Pollard’s set of propositions was duly sup- 
ported by a powerful collateral thesis which 
stated that ‘bad’ Quartos revealed textual 
corruption. It seemed valid argument that 
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textual corruption was only to be expected in 
piratical or ‘ bad’ versions of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. The work of Duthie, and of Hoppe, 
might seem illuminating in this respect. Thus 
it proved that the theory of *‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ 
Quartos was destined to enjoy great strength. 
For virtually irrefutable subjective argument 
had been added to the vulnerable objective 
propositions by which the theory had been 
advanced. 

Pollard’s pioneer work stimulated textual 
scholarship as never before, and applied biblio- 
graphy proceeded apace during the ensuing 
forty years. Disturbing facts came to light. 
The bibliographical structure of the theory was 
perceptibly weakened. It was found that 
rather more than one hundred ‘ bookes’ had 
been printed and published without prior 
entry in S.R., but that these were undoubtedly 
authentic and had impregnable credit: so 
Jonson’s Volpone (1607) and his Catiline 
(1611). It was also found that certain ‘ bookes’ 
had been entered to one stationer, that they 
had been subsequently printed and published 
by different stationers, but that these same 
*bookes’ were undoubtedly authentic and 
had impregnable credit: so Shakespeare’s Q3 
Titus Andronicus. And it was found that the 
anonymous Leir had been entered in S.R. to 
Stafford on 8th May 1605 and that on the 
same day or date he had assigned it to Wright, 
but that evidence of surreptitious practices in 
respect of the anonymous Leir was unfor- 
tunately entirely absent. The question which 
presents itself today, therefore, is whether 
Pollard was justified in formulating a set of 
propositions designed to govern essentially 
particular dramas of a particular dramatist, 
when, in fact, they necessarily and all the time 
governed dramas of all dramatists, and it was 
known that Heminges and Condell had, more- 
over, alluded to no dramas save those asso- 
ciated with Shakespeare. In short: we must 
ask whether Stationers’ Registers can have 
relevance to the epistolary Address prefaced 
to the First Folio. Manifestly they can have 
none. It follows that a set of propositions 
which owes its inception and argument to 
documentary registers maintained by Sta- 
tioners’ Company cannot reasonably identify 
* stolne, and surreptitious copies’ of dramas 
associated with Shakespeare. For if these pro- 
positions were true, Volpone (1607) will be 
* bad’, and so too will the anonymous Leir; 
and, since ‘bad’ had been exclusively des- 
criptive of ‘ stolne, and surreptitious copies ’, 
it will follow that Volpone and the anonymous 
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Leir had been piratical Shakespearean dramas, 
which is absurd. 

But this is not tantamount to denying that 
so-called ‘ bad’ Quartos might be piratical, 
whatever one might think to the contrary. It 
merely shows that Professor Pollard’s biblio- 
graphical reasons for equating ‘ bad ’ Quartos 
with ‘ stolne, and surreptitious copies ’ within 
the meaning of the Address must be con- 
demned as fallacious in the light of modern 
knowledge. They lack that particular content 
which Heminges and Condell’s expression 
* stolne, and surreptitious copies ’ all too signi- 
ficantly demands. This was something that 
Professor Pollard had not realized in 1909. 

Before passing to Heminges and Condell’s 
true meaning, perhaps one or two points may 
be added to the revolutionary conclusion just 
stated. From the nature of the case, the 
Address is a topical document. It is written 
to a topically-minded audience. It discusses 
topical and known things. Careful Shakes- 
pearean scholars may pause before allowing, 
with the theory of ‘ bad ’ and ‘ good ’ Quartos, 
reference to incidents alleged to have taken 
place in a past generation. A sense of historical 
immediacy may forbid us to suppose, with the 
theory of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ Quartos, that 
Heminges and Condell had either themselves 
referred, or had expected their readers to refer, 
to the year 1603 (QI Hamlet), to 1600 (QI King 
Henry V), to 1597 (Ql Romeo and Juliet). For 
how very many of their readers had been too 
young in those days to have had knowledge of 
those distant things! 

Similarly, the theory of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ 
Quartos has stated that certain * bad ’ Quartos 
had been ‘replaced’ by ‘good’ ones. So 
those of Romeo and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Hamlet. It may be said, therefore, that their 
relative piracies had been known. But those 
of King Henry V and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Pericles were not ‘ replaced’ in 
this way. One might legitimately ask how the 
fact of piracy could be known in such cases as 
these. It seems certain that no useful purpose 
could be served by recalling for contemporary 
readers things of which they can have had no 
knowledge. 

Finally, piracy was not a negligible risk. 
The mere fact of piracy being established had 
grave consequences for parties to it. Records 
are extant for this very time. They have been 
admirably summarized by Hoppe. It seems 
only in respect of ‘ bad ’ Shakespeare Quartos 
that such records are strangely silent. More 
and more one wonders, therefore, whether the 
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theory of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ Quartos is able 
to guide us to ‘stolne, and surreptitious 
copies ’. 

It cannot be unprofitable, then, to enquire 
whether there might be datum within the 
Address which has so far escaped investigation. 
It seems evident, for example, that the words 
‘as where (before) you were abus’d with 
diverse stolne, and surreptitious copies ’, have 
an unmistakable ring of topicality. It seems 
evident, too, that ‘(before)’ is adverbial in 
its connotation. It relates to a known, and, 
therefore, recent time. Simpson has investi- 
gated punctuation. It is quite clear that con- 
temporary brackets clarified a construction, 
pointed innuendo, added emphasis. One must 
ask oneself whether ‘(before)’ may be an 
instance of added emphasis when read with 
reference to the context in general and to 
*stolne, and surreptitious copies’ in parti- 
cular. Collectively, it seems pertinent to ask 
whether postulated adverbial usage concomi- 
tant with meaningful emphasis points in the 
most obvious way to the piratical enterprise 
perpetrated by Pavier and Jaggard in or about 
the year 1619, four years previous to the time 
when the Address had been written—points to 
a single known incident, to a single known 
time. 

Greg has described the Pavier-Jaggard 
Quartos as constituting ‘this essentially 
piratical venture’. It does not follow that 
these Quartos are worthless; only that they 
lack legality consequent upon being stolen 
and surreptitious. It is known that the enter- 
prise was detected, and officially terminated 
in 1619: that Heminges and Condell had inter- 
vened: that the Lord Chamberlain had 
intervened: that Stationers’ Company had in- 
tervened. In this the Pavier-Jaggard Quartos 
are strikingly unique. They furnish the only 
historical evidence we possess relative to 
piracy in respect of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
while infringement of the copyright of The 
Merchant of Venice came out in the wash, 
which, in turn, was summarily rectified by 
Stationers’ Company. There seems, in my 
judgment, little room for doubt that the 
Pavier-Jaggard Quartos nominally dated 1619 
succeed where the theory of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ 
Quartos fails. It is a risk that every pioneer 
scholar must take. 

The twofold conclusion cannot be avoided 
that the theory of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good ’ Quartos, 
and the thesis of actor-piracy which has sought 
to redeem it, gives a grossly fallacious account 
of the origin and ethical status of Shakespeare 
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Quartos, not only because documentary 
registers maintained by Stationers’ Company 
are irrelevant to an Address prefaced to the 
Works of a particular dramatist, but also 
through less recondite errors of orientation 
and argument. In particular, that on biblio- 
graphical, historical, and psychological 
grounds, the Pavier-Jaggard Quartos, or 
‘copies’, or volumes, may, for all practical 
purposes, be accepted as establishing the true 
identity of those ‘ diverse stolne, and surrep- 
titious copies ’ to which Heminges and Condell 
had alluded. I say ‘ for all practical purposes ’ 
advisedly. For though I do not think the 
Address corresponds with fact quite as Han- 
sard does, I think the overall picture it 
presents, is, like Domesday Book, a realistic 


1 
one. K. B. DANKs. 


1 The range of literature dealing with this subject is 
so extensive that mere reference to certain works lays 
one open to the charge of omitting others of equal 
importance. But the young man going up, or the 
graduate me down, will not be far wrong in study- 
ing the following: +" 'W. Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios 
and Quartos, ch. 3; E. K. Chambers’ The Elizabethan 
Stage, vols. Ill & 1V; Alfred Hart’s Stolne and Sur- 
Pees Se Copies; Leo Kirschbaum’s essay ‘A Census 

“ Bad”’ Quartos ’ in RES, XIV (1938); H. R. 
Hoppe’s The ‘ Bad’ Quarto of Romeo and Juliet; 
F. P. Wilson’s ‘ Shakespeare and the “* new ”’ Biblio- 
graphy’ in The Bibliographical Society 1892-1942: 
Studies in Retrospect, roughly in that order. Professor 
Hardin Craig has never been known to throw a 
spanner in anybody’s works. But his essay ‘ Trend 
of Shakespeare Scholarship ’ in Shakespeare Survey, 
vol. 2, must be read. 


FIELD’S PARODY OF A MURDER 
PLAY 


ATHANIEL FIELD’S play A Woman is a 

Weather-cocke, first printed in 1612, but 
probably written several years earlier, shows 
his reaction to the dramatic excesses of the 
murder plays of the time.' In a scene in this 
play he has parodied the exaggerated horrors 
of plays like Arden of Feversham and A 
Warning for Faire Women and revealed that 
not everyone saw these plays without some 
amusement. 

A scene in a subplot of this play showing the 
fortunes in love of Sir John Worldly’s 
daughter Katherine includes the passage in 
which Strange, the prospective son-in-law for 
Kate, talks with Captain Pouts, who has 
spread rumour dishonouring Strange’s future 
wife. Strange has sworn revenge and he comes 

1 Nathaniel Field’s plays have been recently edited 


BBs0y° Peery, The Plays of Nathan Field (Austin, 
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disguised as a soldier to Captain Pouts, telling 
him that Kate, whom both men love, has in 
reality had Strange murdered by him (that is, 
Strange in disguise) on his wedding day, for 
Pouts’s sake. Kate, he contends, has even sent 
tokens to Pouts: 

De’e know this bloodie Ruffe which she has sent, 

Least you should be incredulous, and this Ring 

Which you haue seene her weare? (Sig. G3) 
And Pouts replies: 

I know the Ring, 

and I haue seene the Ruffe about his necke, 

This comes of enforc’d marriages. (Sig. G3) 
The disguised Strange then describes the 
imagined scene much as though in parody of 
an actual event of the kind. It is almost as 
though Field is here remembering a perform- 
ance of a play witha very horrible murder scene 
which appeared ludicrous in his eyes. Strange 
recounts of Kate and the blood in which the 
ruff has been dipped: 

That she her selfe first, let out of his vaines, 

Wherein she dipt the Ruffe about his necke: 

And said, Go beare this Ensigne of my loue, 

To assure him what I dar’d for his deare sake. 

(Sig. G3v) 
Field’s sense of humour seems clear enough, 
and it seems possible that he is here laughing 
at such bedevilled scenes in the blood- 
tragedies. 

The reference to enforced marriage is 
clearer if placed beside several others Field 
uses in his account of the fortunes of Bella- 
front, another of Worldly’s daughters. Field 
refers to the social evil of enforced marriage 
as though he had perhaps intended, at one 
point, in the development of his action, to use 
this as a motive to explain his heroine Bella- 
front’s defection in love from Scudmore to 
marry Count Frederick, wealthier than his 
rival. In explanation of her intended marriage 
to Count Frederick, Bellafront pleads, 
* Beleeue me my deare friend, I was enforcst ’” 
(Sig. F1), and then again, 

Alas I was enforst, first by the threats 

Of a seuere Father, that in his hand 

Did gripe my fortunes. (Sig. Flv) 
Bellafront repents of the marriage to the 
Count: 

Oh, were this Wedlocke knot to tie againe, 

Not all the State and glorie it containes, 

Ioyn’d with my Fathers fury, should enforce 

My rash consent. (Sig. H2) 
There may have been in Field’s thought an 
association between the blood-tragedy and 
enforced marriage. 

No single play may have given Field his 
object of parody for this scene, yet it is possible 
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that he has coupled this parody with a memory 
of a scene from a play with a murder climax 
in a plot of enforced marriage. An earlier 
play, The Miseries of Inforst Mariage (1607), by 
George Wilkins, is a play which, in an earlier 
version perhaps ending in a tragedy caused by 
enforced marriage, may have impressed Field 
as a good subject for fun. The action of this 
play, however, does not include an episode 
like that Strange describes, and Field’s joke is 
probably made at the expense of the excesses 
of all murder plays, even though The Miseries 
may have been foremost in his mind. Further 
study of the contemporary reception of the 
murder-tragedies might yield other similar 


reactions. GLENN H. BLAYNEY. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON. II. 


POCRYPHA,. (= Apocryphal. O.E.D. 

adj.c. 1610.) 1599 AR, I. 109. Whilst pale 
cheekt wisdome, and leane ribd arte... All 
held Apocrypha, not worth survey. 

Bald-pated. (O.E.D. a. 1603.) 1600 JDE. 
III. 190. and her mind as settled as the feet of 
bald pated time. 

Barmed. (ppl. a. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1603-4 DC. II, 106. My gowtie barmd spiggod- 
frigging-jumbler of elements. (Cf. Marston’s 
fondness for the words ‘ barm’, ‘ barmy’, 
*barm-froth’, &c. ridiculed by Jonson in 
Poetaster.) 

Bavin. (Attrib. as bavin heath. Not recorded 
in O.E.D.) 1600 JDE III. 182. I onely burne 
the baven heath of youth. 

Blue-toothed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1603-4 DC. II. 75. Ha my blew-tooth’d 
Patrones of naturall wickednesse. 

Bottle-ale. (sb. fig. A flighty, empty- 
headed fellow. Unrecorded in O.E.D. in this 
sense. Shakespeare uses it attributively: 2 Hen 
IV, IL. iv. 140. Away you Bottle-Ale Rascall.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. VI. 1. Why, thou bottle- 
ale, Thou barmie froth! 

Briny. (O.E.D. a.1. 1612.) 1604 Mal. I. 191. 
then sowst him in the brinie sea. 

Bubble. (An exclamation of contempt. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. I. 186. He 
loves ye, pish: he is witty, buble: faire propor- 
tioned, meaw. 

Butt. (O.E.D. v.1.b. fig. 1832.) ©1610 IC. 
III. 31. My blood, like to a troubled Ocean, 
. . . Buts at the utmost shore of every limbe. 

Caterwauler, (O.E.D. sb. a.1774.) c1610 
IC, Il. 9. Away with these catterwallers. 
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Clear. (a. Abs. in the plural. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D. in this sense.) c1610 JC. II. 52. 
Subject Authoritie for gaine, love or feare 
Oft quits the guilty and condemns the cleare. 

Common-council. (Quasi-adj. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D.) cl610 JC. III. 21. Some Common- 
counsell device. 

Co-supreme, (Adj. O.E.D. records only sb.) 
c1610 JC. III. 25. Though he be co-supreme 
with mighty love. 

Consummate. (Unrecorded in this sense in 
O.E.D. See quot.) cl610 JC. Ill. 19. From 
your high and divine contemplation You have 
vouchsafde to consumate a day Due to our 
nuptials. 

Cuckold-maker. (Unrecorded in Marston’s 
sense in O.E.D. See quot.) c1610 JC. III. 40, 
Would I had had the circumcising of thee Jew, 
Ide ha’ cut short your Cuckold-maker. 

Cuff. (O.E.D. v.l.b. c1611.) 1610 JC. III. 
31. My blood, like to a troubled Ocean Cuff’d 
with the Windes. ... 

Damn. (O.E.D. v.4.c. In passive sense = be 
damned. 1611.) 1600 J/DE. III. 201. Stinke, 
rot, damne, bake in thy cluttered bloud. 

Damnation. (sb. Applied to a person: 
malignant, diabolical. Unrecorded in this 
sense in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. I. 205. out yee 
antient damnation. 

Damp. (O.E.D. sb.2.fig. 1625.) 1599 AR. 
I. 78. Tush, there’s a sun will straight exhale 
these damps of chilling feare. 

Dane-like. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1600 
J DE. Ill. 223. a Lowne, a Dane-like barbarous 
Sot. 

Dank. (O.E.D. a.l.b. 1667.) 1604 Mal. I. 
189. Now had the mounting Suns al-ripening 
wings Swept the cold sweat of night from 
earths danke breast. 

Delicated. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1851.) 1603-4 
DC. Il. 88. O mine towsand, ten towsand, 
delicated pretty seet art. 

Delved. (O.E.D. ppl.a. c1625 * low-delved ’.) 
1604 Mal. 1. 149. To hug her with as rais’d an 
appetite, As usurers do their delv’d up 
treasury. 

Demonstratively. (O.E.D. adv. 3. 1646.) 
1604-6 Fawne. II. 156. he thinks himselfe 
right perfectly wise, and most demonstratively 
learned. 

Depth. (O.E.D. sb. 11. 1605.) 1604 Mal. I. 
156. Therefore, in depth of night, visit— 

Desertless. (O.E.D. a.l. 1601.) 1599 AR. 
I. 83. They say that men of hope are crusht: 
Good are supprest by base desertlesse clods. 

Devilship. (O.E.D. b. 1624.) 1604 Mal. I. 
192. Your devilships ring haz no vertue. 
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Diffidence. (O.E.D. 2. (1651) 1709.) 1603-4 
Dc. Il. 69. A modest diffidence, and selfe 
mistrust. (The epithet and gloss makes it 
clear that Marston is here using the word in 
Sense 2.) 

Easiness. (O.E.D. 6. al619.) 1604 Mal. I. 
203. What hope hast thou of this Dutchesse 
easinesse ? 

Easy. (O.E.D. 12. 1611.) 1604 Mal. I. 185. 
O foole, foole, choakt with the common maze 
of easie Ideots, credulitie. 

Ecliptic. (O.E.D. 1609. fig. 1678.) 1603-4 
Dc. If. 132. So, I ha lost my Sergeant in an 
ecliptique mist. (Marston here uses the word 
in figurative sense.) 

Ejaculatory. (O.E.D. 4. quasi-sb. 1883.) 
1603-4 DC. Il. 115. Discourses, Meditations, 
Discipline, Divine ejaculatories. and all those 
aydes against devils: (Ejaculatory here = 
ejaculation 4b., first cited O.E.D. 1624.) 

Enforcing. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1649.) 1604 Mal. 
I. 156. Was never shadelesse meadow drier 
parcht. . . . Then is my heart with your 
inforcing eyes. 

Enforcive. (O.E.D. 1. 1606.) 1603-4 DC, 
II. 78. But faith, dost thou not somewhat 
excuse my sometimes incontinency with her 
enforcive beauties. 

Engendering. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1607.) 1600 
JDE, Vl. 201. Ingendring deaw-wormes, 
cling orethwart thy breast. 

Enliven. (O.E.D. v.2. 1644-52.) 1604 Mal. I. 
168. It purifieth the blood, smootheth the 
skinne, inlifeneth the eye, .. . 

Enthronement. (O.E.D. 1685.) 1604 Mal. 
I. 205. Make way there the Duke returnes 
from the inthronement. 

Eunuched, (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1627.) 1600 JDE. 
III. 211. Sir it were good you got a benefice, 
Some Euenuch’d Vicardige, or some Fellow- 
ship. Gustav Cross. 

Rhodes University, 

Grahamstown. 


(To be continued) 


A “LOST ” MANUSCRIPT OF 
LODOWICK CARLELL’S 
ARVIRAGUS AND PHILICIA 


FOR many years scholars have been led to 

believe that there existed but a single manu- 
script version of Lodowick Carlell’s tragi- 
comedy in two parts, Arviragus and Philicia 
(pr. 1639). Moreover, past descriptions of the 
extant manuscripts of Carlell’s play have been 
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either erroneous or misleading. It is now 
possible to rectify these mistakes. 

In 1877 Alfred Horwood first recorded the 
existence of a manuscript of Carlell’s play in 
the archives at Petworth House, Sussex. His 
description is as follows: ‘‘ Quarto, paper, 
17th century—Arviragus and Philicia, in two 
parts, by Lodowick Carlell.—It has the auto- 
graph of the author ‘ Lodowick Carlile.’ 
(This play was printed in 8 vo., 1639.)”"? In 
1935 Alfred Harbage referred to Horwood’s 
report when he described Arviragus and 
Philicia as being among some Elizabethan and 
seventeenth century manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library. ‘* This copy,” he wrote, “is 
probably identical with that mentioned in the 
Historical MSS Commission, App. to the Sixth 
Report, p. 312.” Perhaps it was assumed that 
the manuscript at Petworth had found its way 
into the Bodleian Library, where it was classi- 
fied in the Rawlinson Collection as MS Eng. 
Misc. d. 11.° 

This manuscript in the Rawlinson Collection 
has been the subject of considerable specula- 
tion. Before its purchase by the Bodleian it 
was advertised by Quaritch as ‘‘ probably the 
author’s MS’”’* and described by W. Carew 
Hazlitt as “‘ the author’s original.’”’® I have 
examined both the Rawlinson manuscript and 
the manuscript in Lord Leconfield’s library at 
Petworth, and I have found that these are 
entirely different. In addition, neither of the 
two manuscripts is “ the author’s original.” 
I also find that Horwood was mistaken in his 
statement that the manuscript at Petworth 
bears the autograph of the author. The 
** autograph ” to which Horwood referred is 
on the second leaf of the manuscript and 
reads ‘* Lodowick Carlile,” but this signature 
has not the remotest similarity to the six 
facsimiles of Carlell’s signature printed by 
Charles H. Gray in his biography of the 
dramatist.® 

The origins of the Bodleian manuscript and 
the ‘‘ lost ’’ copy at Petworth can now be pretty 
definitely established. A study of the Bodleian 
manuscript reveals that it is not a holograph 


1 Historical MSS Commission, Appendix to the 
Sixth Report, p. 312. 

*** Elizabethan and Seventeenth-Century Play 
MSS,” Publication of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, L (1935), 689. 

*See A Summary ser one pod of Western MSS in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford (1895), V, 718. 

mm General Catalogue of Books (London, 1887), IV, 

5 Manual for the Collector and Amateur of Old 
English Plays (London, 1892), p. 19. 

* Lodowick Carliell (Chicago, 1905), p. 17. 
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but a presentation copy beautifully trans- 
cribed with great accuracy by two professional 
copyists. The Petworth manuscript is also a 
transcription, but a negligently-copied manu- 
script written, in all probability, by an in- 
experienced amateur. How the manuscript 
came to Petworth can be inferred from certain 
facts that I have discovered of Carlell’s life. 
Petworth House was a favourite residence of 
both Algernon Percy, the tenth Earl of 
Northumberland (1602-1668), and his famous 
sister, Lucy Hay, Countess of Carlisle. Alger- 
non Percy was assiduous in continuing his 
father’s collection of manuscripts at Petworth 
after Henry Percy’s death in 1632, and 
Algernon Percy had two rather direct links 
with Lodowick Carlell. The first was the fourth 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, the drama- 
tist’s godfather and immediate superior in his 
position of Keeper of the Game at Richmond 
Park. It is known that the Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox was friend and patron to Algernon 
Percy’s younger brother Henry.’ A more sig- 
nificant possibility is that the manuscript came 
to Petworth as a gift from Carlell to the 
Countess of Carlisle, one of the leading 
patronesses of Henrietta Maria’s Platonic 
coterie at the Stuart court and a woman whose 
notorious predilection for preciosity may well 
have inspired the tortuous eloquence of 
Carlell’s romantic play. Jaws E. RUOFF. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


7 See Earl of Strafford’s Letters and _ewenon, ed. 
William Knowler (London, 1739), I, 363. 


A MARVELL ALLUSION IN WARD’S 
DIARY 


ONTEMPORARY allusions to Andrew 
Marvell are rare enough, so perhaps 
attention should be drawn to one hitherto 
unnoticed. In the Diary of the Rev. John 
Ward, A.M., vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon 
(selected by Charles Severn, 1839) we find at 
page 292 Ward’s remark: “* Marvel says of 
one, hee daunct uppon belropes, cutt capers 
from one preferment to another, and vaulted 
from steeple to steeple.” 

Marvell was speaking of Samuel Parker and 
actually wrote, according to Grosart’s edition 
of the second part of The Rehearsal Trans- 
pros’d (1673), pp. 290-1: ‘* And thenceforward 
the nimble gentleman danced upon bell-ropes, 
vaulted from steeple to steeple, and cut capers 
out of one dignity to another.” 
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Ward (1629-1681), whose account of 
Shakespeare’s income and last illness is 
treated with respect by Chambers (see William 
Shakespeare 1, 89: II, 249), may even have 
been acquainted with Marvell through their 
common interest in the cures of Valentine 
Greakrakes. After attending Dr. Scar- 
borough’s anatomy lectures (where he might 
have met Hobbes) Ward eventually settled at 
Stratford in 1662. Here he must have known 
a local physician, Henry Stubbe, who was a 
member of the circle which included Great- 
rakes, Lady Conway, Henry More, Glanvill, 
Boyle, Whichcote and Marvell—the intimacy 
of whose connection with the group being 
uncertain. 

Ward, according to Charles Severn, p. 27, 
was sympathetic towards Nonconformist 
ministers and seemed inclined to repub- 
licanism. He certainly kept his ears open for 
interesting gossip or items of news, and can 
tell us that Boyle ate “ bread and butter, with 
powder of eyebright”’ for breakfast, that 
Milton frequented a “‘ clubb of Papists ’’, and 
that Dr. Barrow was said to be the author of 
The Whole Dutie of Man. It is not unlikely 
that Ward has other references to Marvell. 
Perhaps some student of the seventeenth 
century may think it worth while to consult 
the original diary, in 17 duodecimo volumes, 
legibly written, which are in the library of the 
Medical Society of London. 

DENNIS DAVISON. 

Rhodes University, 

Grahamstown, South Africa. 


SHAKESPEARE IN DRYDEN’S FIRST 
PUBLISHED POEM ? 


TF there is no quarrelling with the verdict, 
commonplace since Scott’s edition, that 
Dryden’s elegy ‘‘ Upon the Death of the Lord 
Hastings ” is a poem of “little or no promise 
. .a servile imitation of the conceits of Cleve- 
land and the metaphysical wit of Cowley...” 
it is at least possible to suggest that there may 
be one spark of the ‘“ True Fire’’* in this 
otherwise unpromising piece. 
Is there a Shakespearean echo in the follow- 
is appearing early in the poem (vv. 
-1 
If merit be disease; if virtue death; 
To be good, not to be; who’d then bequeath 


Himself to discipline? who’d not esteem 
Labour a crime? study self-murther deem? 


1 The Works of John Dryden, XI, 93. 
* Cf. Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden 
(New York, 1920), chapter 3. 
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There are certain obvious similarities to 
Hamlet here. Both poets (though of course 
from differing viewpoints) are treating of death 
and the questions it raises. The phraseology 
in two instances is rather startlingly Shake- 
spearean: “* To be good, not to be ”’ and “ self- 
murther”’ (cf. Hamlet’s ‘“ self-slaughter ”’). 
Compare, moreover, the questions Hamlet 
raises: ‘‘ For who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time, / The oppressor’s wrong, the 
proud man’s contumely,” etc. The context 
and implications differ, to be sure, but other- 
wise Dryden’s questions would seem remark- 
ably reminiscent of Hamlet’s. One could 
imagine that Dryden stumbled by chance on 
the line, “‘ To be good, not to be,” recalled 
the Shakespearean lines and added another 
couple of verses in the same key. Or that the 
young aspirant to poesy had just come fresh 
from a reading of the bard, plunged into his 
elegiac assignment in imitation of the Shake- 
spearean débat, and then found himself drawn 
irresistibly to the more powerful attraction of 
the late metaphysicals. 

If the lines are a Shakespearean echo, and 
it seems reasonable to entertain the possibility, 
they point (1) to evidence of much earlier 
Shakespearean contact on Dryden’s part than 
hitherto recognized, and (2) toward a recon- 
sideration of the influences at work, however 
faintly, in Dryden’s apprenticeship to poetry. 

JOHN M. ADEN. 

Vanderbilt University. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL IN 1652 
(cxcix. 456-7) 


FOR the reference 6th series, 381-2, which 

refers to Mr. Thoms’ criticism, of a 
corrupt version of Robert South’s poem on 
Westminster School, please read Ist series, 
vol. ix, 28-29 to which Sir Henry Ellis contri- 
buted the poem from Michael Maittaire’s 
copy. Mr. Thoms reprinted his own notes on 
Robert South’s poem in a separate booklet 
entitled ‘* Stray Notes on the Life and Publi- 
cations of Edmund Curll, from Notes and 


Queries, 1879.” G. W. WriGHT. 


APHRA BEHN (1640 ?-1689) 
(excix. 199, 271) 
JN several biographies of Mrs. Aphra Behn 
the suggestion is made that this mysterious 
lady “* assumed ” her married status, and with 
it possibly the name of Behn. We do not know 
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the Christian name of the alleged husband, 
said to have been a wealthy merchant of 
Dutch origin, nor has the marriage or his 
burial been discovered. 

It is clear that Mrs. Aphra Behn was not the 
twin daughter of John and Mary Amis, of 
Wye, baptised in 1640. It is a remarkable 
coincidence (if nothing more) that Thomas 
Amis, of Elmsted, with a wife named Aphra, 
had a daughter Aphra, baptised at Elham, 
20 December 1621, and that, after the death 
of Thomas Amis, his widow became the wife 
of Thomas Bean, of Barham, yeoman (born 
about 1597, buried at Elham in 1648). Another 
Thomas Bean, of Elham, died in 1653. If 
Behn actually was an assumed name, might it 
not have been derived from Bean? 

It will be remembered that Lady Winchilsea 
stated definitely that Mrs. Aphra Behn was 
the daughter of a barber (unnamed) of Wye, 
and that many persons “testify upon their 
knowledge that to be her original.’”’ What at 
first appeared to be a hopeful discovery was 
the marriage of Richard Arter (or Arthur), 
barber, of Wye, to Anne Meed, of Tenterden, 
in 1609. Even more encouraging was the dis- 
covery that these were the parents of (1) 
James Arthur, of Hythe, barber-surgeon, born 
about 1611, who married Anne Stace in 1631, 
and (2) of Richard Arthur, baptised Wye in 
1613, who as barber-chirurgeon of Wye, had 
a licence in 1635-6 to marry Anne Naylor, of 
Willesborough. Here we have father and son 
barbers of Wye at least from 1609 to 1635-6. 
The children of Richard Arthur, junior, were 
Richard, baptised 1636, Margaret, baptised 
1638, Thomas, baptised 1639, and Anne, bap- 
tised 1641. 

All these children died young and were 
buried at Wye. The burials of their parents 
have not been discovered in the registers. It is 
possible that they removed elsewhere after 
1641, and that they had a daughter born later, 
who became “* Mrs. Aphra Behn.” 

According to Lady Winchilsea ‘* Mrs. Behn 
was daughter to a barber who liv’d formerly 


in Wye.” P. D. Munpy. 


A PROSE FRAGMENT WRONGLY 
ATTRIBUTED TO GAY AND POPE 
(cxeviii. 334-7) 

ME. A. L. McLEOD printed a not altogether 

accurate transcription of a manuscript in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, which is attri- 
buted in that library’s catalogue to John Gay, 
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and is described there as ‘a fragment (from 
a letter?) relating a dream’. Mr. McLeod had 
no difficulty in showing that this little piece 
could not be the work of Gay, since Gay him- 
self is addressed in it. Instead he attributed it 
to Pope on the evidence of the handwriting. 
In this he was mistaken. The hand has little 
resemblance to Pope’s; and furthermore, Pope 
is described by the writer in the course of the 
vision he relates. But though neither Gay nor 
Pope was the author, the fragment challenges 
interpretation and raises questions of author- 
ship and date. 

The writer’s inspiration, as he admits, was 
the allegorical ‘ visions’ of The Spectator, of 
which ‘ The Vision of Mirzah ’ (no. 159) is the 
most familiar. ‘As you and I’, he begins, 
‘were walking together, we came methought 
to a large plain w“ lay at y® foot of a high 
mountain.’ The mountain, we discover, is the 
summit of Fame, and a multitude of versifiers 
are attempting to reach it by passing through 
a crystal gate which gives access to the plain. 
The writer’s companion is clearly shown to be 
Gay, for after making ‘ one or two fruitless 
essays to get in’, he is admitted on the strength 
of a poem, Rural Sports. Amongst those who 
had already entered was ‘A young Person of a 
small stature, but a <wonderfull> great 
sweetness and vivacity in his looks, sitting 
with nine beautifull maids dancing round him: 
Critycism stood at his right hand and Pastoral 
on his left, he was crowned with lawrel, and 
seemed y® Genius of y® Place’. There can be 
no doubt that this ‘ young Person’ is Pope. 
He is represented as affording Gay some 
friendly guidance to the foot of the mountain 
where he leaves him to ascend by himself. 
“Here your way began to be troublesome and 
difficult ’, the writer continues, ‘ however me- 
thought you were well rewarded for your 
pains in getting up y® mountain by finding a 
white staff upon y* top of it.” The white staff 
is generally regarded as the badge of the Lord 
Treasurer’s office; but it would seem that it 
was also used to denote less exalted posts, and 
might perhaps not inappropriately refer even 
to Gay’s appointment as secretary to the 
Duchess of Monmouth in 1712. 

Meanwhile the writer found himself treading 
a less pleasing path to fame through ‘ thorny 
intricate paths’ and with a ‘ prodigious 
number ’ of other candidates ‘ elbowing and 
contradicting one another every step we took ’. 
The way was difficult, the clamour was great, 
and many were frighted away; but ‘ we that 
went on had each of us by way of distinction 
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a scarlet rag pined on our shoulder’. These 
rags seem to denote the scarlet ‘ casting- 
hoods ’, worn by Sergeants at Law and pinned 
near the left shoulder (see A. Pulling, The 
Order of the Coif, 1897, p. 225).1 They there- 
fore distinguish the writer as an aspiring 
lawyer, an interpretation confirmed by what 
was seen at the top of the mountain—‘a 
whole crowd (among whom several were 
clothed in scarlet and ermin) scrambling for 
a <Great> seal that lay on the ground’. 

Associated with the manuscript in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library is a letter addressed 
by Gay to William Fortescue. It is dated 
merely ‘ Oct" 5’, but the year is certain, since 
Gay transcribes for Fortescue a passage from 
a poem he has just finished, The Fan, pub- 
lished on 8 December 1713. Fortescue at that 
time was 26 years old, and was shortly to 
move from the Middle to the Inner Temple, 
whence he was called to the Bar in 1715. In 
fact he was at the beginning of a career which 
was to lead him eventually, not indeed to the 
Woolsack, but to the Mastership of the Rolls. 
A letter from Pope to Gay of 23 October 1713 
shows that the three young men were already 
well acquainted at that date. Suspicion thus 
seems to fall upon Fortescue as the author of 
the ‘ vision’, and his authorship is confirmed 
by a comparison of the handwriting of the 
manuscript with extant letters bearing For- 
tescue’s signature (e.g., British Museum 
P.28548. ADD.22628). 

Mr. McLeod, who supposed the Great Seal 
to be the badge of the Poet Laureate instead 
of the charge of the Lord Chancellor, was 
inclined to place the ‘ vision’ at some date 
between Gay’s appointment as Secretary to 
Lord Clarendon in 1714 and the vacancy in 
the laureateship in 1730. What evidence there 
is points to an earlier date. The two other 
letters associated with this manuscript are 
dated 1713 and 1714; a playful imitation of 
The Spectator would more probably be under- 
taken soon after its appearance than much 
later in the century; by 1714 Fortescue had 
not yet reached the bar, and though admittedly 
not much is known about his taste in poetry, 
it is remarkable that Gay’s fame is said to rest 
upon Rural Sports (1713) rather than upon 
The Shepherd’s Week (1714) or Trivia (1716); 
and if Pope had already published The Rape 
of the Lock in its five canto form (1714) or the 
first volume of The Iliad (1715), it seems pro- 
bable that one or other poem would have been 


1This reference was kindly obtained for me by 
Mr. Herbert Davis. 
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mentioned in Fortescue’s complimentary allu- 
sion instead of Pastorals (1709) and An Essay 
on Criticism (1713). If a guess must be 
hazarded where much is uncertain, 1713 is to 
be preferred to 1714 as the date of Fortescue’s 


* vision °. JouN Butt. 
University of Durham. 


FIELDING’S CHAMPION 
AND A PUBLISHERS’ QUARREL 


JN his list of printers and booksellers estab- 
lished in London from 1726 to 1775, H. R. 
Plomer includes a John Torbuck of Clare 
Court, Drury Lane, “ ... who had some 
share in printing the journals or votes of the 
Parliament, but the reference has been lost.” 
The reference actually has not been lost. That 
it has not, brings to light the fact that Henry 
Fielding’s Champion became involved in a 
booksellers’ war in the early spring of 1741. 
Two booksellers, Richard Chandler and the 
Torbuck mentioned above, put into effect at 
the same time their plans to have printed and 
sold a set of Parliamentary debates.* Ordi- 
narily, the Champion would not have become 
involved in the book-trade squabble that 
resulted from the publication of these volumes, 
Torbuck’s on Feb. 23, 1741, and Chandler’s 
the next day; however, Chandler, ‘“* book- 
seller, at the Ship without Temple-Bar,” was 
a partner in the paper.* And that the mighty 
and powerful, the object as we shall see of the 
Champion's solicitude, prevailed at least in a 
legal way is clearly illustrated by this quotation 
from the Ipswich Journal, Mar. 7, 1741: 


1H. R. Plomer, G. H. Bushnell, E. R. McC. Dix, 
A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers who were 
at Work in England Scotland and Ireland from 1726 
to 1775 (Oxford, 1932), p. 246 

*“In Nine Volumes Octavo, A Compleat Col- 
lection of the Debates in the Parliament of —_€ 
(both Lords and Commons) from the Year 166 
Dublin printed, London reprinted, and sold by John 
Torbuck, in Clare-Court, Drury Lane.” By 1743, 
the set had been enlarged to 21 volumes. 

“Dedicated to his Royal Highness Frederick 
Prince of Wales, etc. (Beautifully printed in three 
large Octavo Volumes, Price 18s. bound, gilt and 
letter’d) The History and ig wy ee Tc 
House of Commons of Great Britain from the times 
of the Accession of George I to the Throne... . 
Printed for Richard Chandler, | Bookseller, at the 
Ship without Temple-Bar. . . 

*The Chandler listed in G. M. Godden, Henry 
Fielding (London, 1910), p. 115 as one of the partners, 
is identified as Richard. A Charles Chandler, for 
whom the Champion was a from July 5, 1740 
to at least May 19, 1741, had a shop “ at the Bible 
in Ship- Yard, near the Ship Tavern, without Temple 
Bar.” Charles was a less important bookseller than 
Richard Chandler: No Charles is listed in Plomer, 
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On Wednesday last [actually, Feb. 25, 
1741, the day following publication] 
Mr. Richard Chandler, Bookseller, without 
Temple-Bar, was introduced to his Royal 
Highness [Frederick] the Prince of Wales by 
the Right Hon. the Marquess of Carnarvon, 
and had the Honour to present his Royal 
Highness with a Book, in three Volumes 
Octavo, dedicated to him (and now pub- 
lish’d) of the History, Proceedings, Speeches 
and Debates in the House of Commons of 
Great-Britain, from the time of the Ac- 
cession of his illustrious Grandfather to the 
Throne of these Kingdoms. 

We hear, that Mr. Torbuck, Printer of the 
Debates in the House of Lords and 
Commons ... is order’d to attend the 
House of Lords on Monday next 
[March 2nd]. 


Mr. Torbuck honoured the order, appeared 
before the Lords’ Committee appointed to 
investigate the matter, and said he was the 
printer and publisher of the Debates in 9 vols. 
8°, which he had “printed... from a 
printed Copy of the said Books, which he 
purchased of John Smith, Bookseller in 
Dublin.” The Lords heard the Earl of 
Warwick report from committee, then ordered 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
(Sir Charles Dalton) to conduct Torbuck to 
Newgate where he would remain “ during the 
Pleasure of this House. ...’”’ He probably 
languished in prison for some months, being 
then released on the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, May 12, 1741.5 Nevertheless, his con- 
finement did not restrain his activities on 


pp. 48-9. In any event, no other partner in the 
Champion ever had printed the paper to his own 
direct profit. 

Of the John Hill—John Rich pamphlet war during 
January and February 1740, the Champion was able 
to maintain a reasoned criticism, for it was not so 
closely concerned in this debate. 

* Journal of the House of Lords, XXV (March 2, 
1740/41), 615. See PRO S.P. (Dom. Geo. II) 36/55 
+¢56 for an abridged version of the same account. 
There was a John Smith, bookseller in Dublin, “* At 
the Philosopher’s Head on the Blind Quay ”’, or “ On 
the Blind Quay’’, 1739-56. (Plomer et al, p. 401.) 
See also p. 402 

5 See fn. to first page of Dedication of ‘“* A Col- 
lection of Welch Travels, and Memoirs of Wales. 
. . » The whole collected by J. T. a mighty Lover of 
Welch Travels. London: Printed for and Sold by 
J. Torbuck....” [1742.] The footnote says 
Torbuck was confined to Newgate during the “ last 
Sessions of Parliament,’’ that of 14 George II. See 
Lords Journals, XXV, 610 and 615. Mr. P. E. Jones, 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, Corporation of 
London, kindly supplied me with some of the 
information relative to Torbuck’s imprisonment. 
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behalf of the book he had published. During 
the next few months the columns of such 
papers as Common Sense, Craftsman, and 
Daily Gazetteer were the scene of a battle 
carried on through advertisements placed by 
Chandler from his shop and Torbuck from 
Newgate. For example, Common Sense, 
Mar. 28, 1741, has this advertisement: 


A FULL and final Answer to the very 
unfortunate JOHN TORBUCK (the Cats 
Paw) within Newgate, and his several Co- 
partners without, behind the Screen. 

I have advanced no Falsities, in my 
Advertisement of the Debates printed in 
Three Volumes, and set you at Defiance to 
name any; therefore you will be fix’d with 
the glaring Title of LYARS, which, if you 
are unused to, you must be ashamed of. 

That your Collection in Nine Volumes is 
only Patch Work, without any Method, 
Order or Connection; but is full of Blunders 
and Mistakes, VIDE the Collection itself, 
or the Literary Article in the Champion of 
March 14, wherein the Particulars are men- 
tioned. Etc., etc. R. Chandler, Temple- 
Bar. Lady’s Day. 1741.° 

Directly beneath this piece of gentility is a 
plaintively and discreetly-worded advertise- 
ment from Torbuck, which had already 
appeared in the newspapers several times, 
recommending his set from his “ lodgings in 
Newgate, March. 9, 1740/41.” 

Into the midst of this exchange jumped the 
Champion, valiantly coming to the defence of 
Chandler. The first apology appeared in the 
form of a literary article, the one referred to 
in Chandler’s advertisement above: 


From the Champion, March 14, 1740/41. 
A LITERARY ARTICLE 

There being a Sort of Advertisement con- 
troversy at present subsisting between two 
Persons, who have just set forth the 
Proceedings in Parliament in Opposition to 
each other; we have thought proper to sum 
up the Merits of the Case as follows. 

The Edition in 9 Volumes, was first pub- 
lished in Ireland, and, from the Time that 
the Political States, and Historical Registers, 
appeared, contains little more than what is 
to be found in them. Till which Period it 
consists chiefly of Patchwork and indigested 
Fragments; as for Example: In the whole 
TEN first Sessions of the Second Parlia- 
ment of King Charles If. commonly cal]’d, 


*Torbuck answered Chandler in a letter to 
Common Sense, April 25, 1741. 
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the Long, or Pensioner Parliament, we have 
only two Speeches, and a Conference be- 
tween the Two Houses. In the Eleventh, 
those of the King and his Chancellor, 
certain Addresses, and a Speech of Lord 
Bristol. In the Twelfth nothing. In the 
Thirteenth an Examination of the Duke of 
Bucks before the House of Commons, and 
the Resolutions of the Last relating to a 
Standing Army. In the Fourteenth, the 
King and Lord Keeper’s Speeches; certain 
Protests; and a contest between the Two 
Houses, in a Case of Privilege. In the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth, certain Passages rather more 
ample. And in the Third Parliament of the 
Reign, not one Word of the Proceedings of 
the House of Commons, with Respect to 
an Enquiry made by their Order into the 
Corruption lay’d to the Charge of several 
Members of the Long Parliament. To all 
which may be added, that this Edition 
reaches no lower than the Year 1731, and 
that the Price is no less than 45s. Whence 
it may be gathered that according to the 
loose Manner in which they are printed, 
seven Volumes more will be necessary to 
complete the Work, to the End of the 
present Parliament. 

On the other Hand, the Edition in three 
Volumes, price 18s. begins with the first 
Parliament of the late King, and is con- 
tinued with historical Connections down to 
the Year 1734, in which Space are contained 
all the material Points that affect the present 
Times, and in particular a great Variety of 
important Speeches not to be found in the 
other. To which are added in the Margin, 
the Names of the Speakers, and at the Foot 
of the Page, an Account of the Preferments 
bestowed on each particular Member, 
together with large and useful Indexes; as 
well as an Appendix, containing many 
remarkable Particulars, necessary for the 
clearing up several Passages in the Debates. 
We are further assur’d that the Transactions 
of the LEGISLATURE from the Restora- 
tion to the Death of the late Queen, reduced 
into Two Volumes only are in the Press, 
which with a Supplement of about Two 
Volumes more, wou’d bid fair to form the 
completest System of national Affairs, ever 
yet made public.’ 


* This account was taken from The Kentish Post, or 
Canterbury News Letter. From Wednesday March 18, 
to Saturday March 21. The Ipswich Journal, April 4, 
1741, also reprinted this piece of literary criticism. 
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This essay does not complete, however, the 
Champion’s interest in the controversy. The 
following month an article was published, 
reprinted in Common Sense, April 25, 1741, 
again attacking Torbuck’s efforts: 


From the CHAMPION, April 18. 


On Friday last, as soon as the Court was 
recovered from the Confusion occasioned 
by the miserable Masons, came on the Trial 
of Nine Volumes of Debates taken into 
Custody the Day before. We think it 
sufficient without running through the 
whole Form to acquaint the Public with the 
Merits of this Case, which Method we 
pursue, not only because the Trial was very 
long, but because such abusive Language 
was used on all Sides as I would not 
willingly contaminate this Paper with. 

It was objected by the Prisoners, that they 
were Natives of Jreland, and consequently 
could not be tried here, but this was laughed 
at, and besides in Fact it was not true, for 
they were only of an Irish Family. 

The Charge against them was twofold, 

First, That being an indigested, inco- 
herent, imperfect Collection of Rubbish, 
they pretended to take upon themselves the 
Stile and Title of Debates of the Lords and 
Commons. 

And Secondly, They were charged with 
Scandal against the Reputation of Three 
Volumes of Speeches and Debates \ately pub- 
lished by one R. Chandler, which are an 
excellent Specimen of a Work which will be 
shortly completed by the best Hands, and 
will contain the most perfect History of 
England ever published. 

To prove the first, several Witnesses 
deposed, that they were so far from being a 
complete Collection, that they sometimes 
gave only one Speech, and sometimes none 
in the Course of a whole Parliament, that 
there was not the least Order, Series, or 
Connection; that there was neither Note nor 
Reference to the whole Work: That no one 
could find any particular Part in it, without 
running the whole over, which when he had 
done, he would be as much improved in 
Parliamentary History, as you would be in 
the Latin Tongue by reading over Littleton’s 
Dictionary, etc. 

The second Part of the Charge was proved 
by Advertisements from the News-papers. 

The Prisoners in their Defence attempted 
rather to justify than deny the Charge: They 
said as to the Abuse of Mr. Chandler’s 
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Books, they were obliged to it: That they 
had no dislike to Mr. Chandler; but they 
knew if once his Books were opened theirs 
must be laid by; that what they had 
insinuated against the Sale of his Work, 
they hop’d might be excused from the above- 
mentioned Reason, and likewise, as being 
so notoriously false, that no one believed 
it: They said they had a very hard Fate; that 

a Printer’s standing on the Pillory used to be 

a sufficient Recommendation to a Book; 

whereas their’s had been in Newgate a long 

time without any Effect. They hoped they 
might say without Vanity, that they were 

Nine Volumes, and doubted not but every 

one would allow Nine better than Three: 

That when well dress’d on a Shelf they made 

the better Figure; That they would give the 

Three Volumes 352765 Letters, and tell 

Letters with them for their Heads; or that 

they would weigh against them and give 

them as great Advantage: That as for the 

Matter or Inside of a Book, it was of no 

Consequence, being rarely seen, especially 

by fine Gentlemen, for whose Hands the 

Fineness of their Paper was calculated: that 

as to their having said Mr. Chandler’s were 

an Abstract from a Book not then in Being, 
they hoped it would rather be laughed at 
than censured. That as to the Mistake of 
the year 1733 for 1734, they had retracted it. 

Lastly, they concluded, that as they were 

superior to Mr. Chandler in Number, Size, 

Weight, etc. he should not be preferred to 

them ONLY because his Matter or History 

itself was more perfect. 
They were convicted and sentenced to lie 
in the Booksellers Shops until called for. 

A comparison between the Parliamentary 
debates would serve no purpose here; how- 
ever, the reason why Torbuck was imprisoned 
might be pertinent. Chandler, after all, had 
secured for his book the patronage of a person 
who was not only an important figure in the 
anti-Walpole Patriot interest, but also the heir 
to the English Throne; and Chandler was wise 
enough to have requested to be printed in this 
work only the House of Commons’ debates, 
for Commons could or would not touch him. 
On the other hand, Torbuck, a Dublin book- 
seller,* was unwise on two counts: he provided 
himself with no powerful patron, and he 


* In or by 1749 there was a J. Torbuck, bookseller, 
“in Cavan’s Street near the Court House,’’ Dublin. 
From 1749-54, a John Torbuck was “ At the Sign of 
ae in Sycamore Alley,” Dublin. (See Plomer, 
p. i 
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included in his work speeches that had been 
delivered in the House of Lords. In fact, the 
Lords acted in this case upon the Resolution 
of the House of Lords dated Feb. 27, 1698, 
“‘ declaring it to be a Breach of Privilege for 
any Person whatsoever to print, or publish in 
Print, any Thing relating to the Proceedings of 
this House, without their Lordships Leave. 
... ”* Despite the high patronage accorded 
Chandler, despite the aid given by the 
Champion, he was unable to prevent Torbuck’s 
book from achieving a certain notoriety if the 
following comment is accurate: 

The general good reception of the 
VOLUMES lately publish’d under the Title 
of, A Collection of the Parliamentary 
Debates in ENGLAND [fn. Printed by 
J. Torbuck in 21 Vols.] ... made the 
Editor of this Volume conclude, that a regular 
History of the Proceedings and Debates, in 
this present Parliament, would be both 
agreeable and useful to the Publick... . ?° 
Though the Champion may not have helped 

Chandler, Fielding himself very likely had 
little to do with the effort; more probably the 
author of the two pieces in the newspaper was 
James Ralph, who may have received some 
advice from Chandler himself. What Fielding, 
still editor of the paper, thought of this 
interest will remain no doubt unascertained. 
Just two months after the publication of the 
second item, Fielding was to be a minority of 
one out of seven partners upon a question 
concerning the reprinting of the Champion. It 
is tempting to conjecture that the puffing in 
the paper of one of the partner’s works may 
have contributed to Fielding’s assuming this 
lone stand and to his resignation from the 


editorship. JouN B. SHIPLEY. 


* Lords Journal, XXV (Feb. 26, 1740/41), 610. 

1°The Preface to An Impartial History of the 
Proceeding and Debates in both Houses of Pariia- 
ment Beginning . . . Dec. 1, 1741, . . . to the 15th 
Day of July 1742. London: Printed for B. Cowse 
..- , 1743. This Benjamin Cowse is noted in the 
Audit Office records as having paid for one year from 
Aug. 2, 1743, seventeen shillings in excise taxes on 
advertisements published in the British Champion, the 
purported sequel to Fielding’s paper. (See PRO: 
A. O. 3; 954, pp. 6-8.) 


EARLY BANKING IN SUFFOLK 
(Continued from page 484) 
[HE first Suffolk bank of which we have 
record was founded in Needham Market 
in 1744 by Samuel Alexander, a Quaker. It is 
not clear why this bank should have de- 
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veloped in Needham. In the seventeenth 
century the town was prosperous, but the 
plague of 1665-6 led to the loss of the market. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century its 
poverty was proverbial.!* The Alexanders 
were ironmongers and the bank may have 
grown out of their trading connections with 
London. The bank was opened in a house 
opposite the church and about 1756 was 
moved to the present building which was 
formerly a weaver’s cottage and a paper ware- 
house. By 1763 Samuel Alexander had taken 
into partnership a Quaker from Coggeshall, 
Emerson Cornwell. In 1773 Messrs. Alexander 
& Cornwell were exchanging light gold.® 
Samuel Alexander was a bachelor and his 
place in the bank was taken by his nephews, 
Samuel and Dykes Alexander. The date is not 
known, but it would probably have been about 
1770-74. Under these three men the banking 
business was extended beyond Needham. The 
Ipswich office was at first merely a branch of 
Needham Market with attendance on market 
days only. Ipswich is believed to have been 
opened as a regular bank about 1767, and in 
1776 it took over the Ipswich bank of Miles 
Wallis. In 1774 John Spooner was transacting 
business for them in Ipswich, and about this 
time he became a partner. He remained in 
the bank until his death in 1824. Emerson 
Cornwell retired from the bank in 1794.2° 
During these years the Needham Market Bank 
was issuing its own notes. In 1810 some of the 
notes of the Needham Bank of Alexander & 
Spooner were in a large parcel of notes that 
were stolen. In 1817 this bank was accepting 
Bank Dollars. Samuel Alexander died at 
Needham Market in 1824 at the age of 75.2 
Needham Market continued as a village 
with a population of about 1,500, with no 
interests outside agriculture. The main 
centre of the bank seems to have been moved 
to Ipswich about the turn of the century. In 
1839 the Needham Market Bank was in the 
charge of Thomas Maw, who married into the 
Alexander family in 1804. He had a son, 
Samuel Alexander Maw who later entered the 


**® Bidwell, W. H. op. cit. pp. 373-4. S.C., 18.3.1832. 
Britannia. A Complete History of Suffolk, London, 
1730, Vol. V. p. 200. Whatley, Stephen. England’s 
Gazetteer, London, 1751, Vol. I. 

1°7T.J., 7.5.1763, 14.8.1773. Notes & Queries, 
13.9.1952, pp. 406-8. Platten, E. W. Rambles and 
Jottings about Needham Market. Stowmarket, 
1925, p. 31. 

2° Bidwell, W. H., op. cit. pp. 373-5. I.J. 23.7.1774. 
N. & Q., 15.9.1951, p. 403 

*2$.C., 21.7.1810, 11.1.1817. 
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bank as a partner, and a grandson, Samuel 
Alexander Maw junior, who joined the bank 
asa clerk. In 1846 Thomas Maw was one of 
the Trustees of the Stowmarket Navigation. 
He had been a man of some wealth for some 
years. In 1829 when a collection was being 
made for the widow of William Smart, an 
Ipswich merchant, Thomas Maw subscribed 
three guineas. Alexanders’ Bank continued 
as the only bank in Needham Market until the 
beginning of the present century.” 

Banking came late to Stowmarket (though 
it was larger than Needham Market), and it 
never had an independent banking life. It 
was over-shadowed by Ipswich and Bury 
St. Edmunds, both of which could be reached 
by the road along the valley of the Gipping. 
The connection with Ipswich and Needham 
Market was strengthened by the opening of 
the Stowmarket Navigation in 1793. This 
developed the local trades and brought 
Ipswich merchants to Stowmarket, and the 
population of the town grew steadily. In 
1798 it was described as a large town. By 
1805 the manufacture of hemp mentioned by 
Arthur Young had expanded into the making 
of sacking and cordage, and had replaced the 
manufacture of woollen stuffs.?* 

The first bank was opened in Stowmarket 
in 1805 by the Oakes from Bury St. Edmunds. 
They were not complete strangers to the town 
for banking; in 1798 the Oakes arranged, 
as their letter-book shows, with Alexanders 
& Co., to exchange notes at the King’s Head, 
Stowmarket. In 1810 some of the notes of 
Oakes & Son’s Stowmarket Bank were stolen. 
For nearly twenty years the Stowmarket and 
Suffolk Bank traded under the firm-names of 
James Oakes & Co. (drawing on Lees, 
Brassey & Co., and Spooner & Co.), and 
Oakes & Son. In 1822 John George Hart was 
in charge.** 

At this time there was also in Stowmarket 
the Suffolk and Essex Bank of Messrs. Brown, 
Bevan, Fenn, Prentice, Moor & Hanbury. 
There are in existence six of their one-pound 
notes dated 1825-6, and twelve £5 notes and 
six £10 notes dated 1826. It is not known 


*2 Pigot, 1839. Morris, 1868. White, 1874. East 
Suffolk County ree Records, 808/5/1.19. S.C., 
16.5.1829. I.J., 

*'U.B.D. Vol. i oy 497, 1798. MacPherson, D. 
Annals of Commerce. Edinburgh, 1805, Vol. IV. 
App. IV. Young, A. op. cit. p. 125. 

“Bankers Almanac Directory Year Book & 
Diary for 1846, London. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head 
Office. I.J., 21.7.1810. Gye’s Bath Directory, 1819. 
Bath Directory, 1829. Pigot, 1822-23. 
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when this bank was founded but it would have 
been in the early years of the century as in 
1805 the firm of Messrs. Crowe, Sparrow & 
Browne was then in existence. They were at 
that time members of the Hundred of Stow 
Association for Prosecuting Felons. It may 
have grown from the bank of Sparrow, 
Brown & Co. In 1809, 1810 and 1819, 
Sparrow & Co. had an office in Stowmarket, 
and George Brown was a partner in that bank 
with Charles Hanbury. Mr. Fenn was in the 
Sudbury Bank of Brown, Fenn & Co. In 
1798 there was in Stowmarket a Manning 
Prentice who was a draper and freeholder. 
This man appears to have been the father of 
the banker. The latter had been for some time 
senior clerk and cashier in the bank, and later 
was admitted as a partner. In 1827 he occu- 
pied the house at the corner of the Market 
Place, the further end of which was called the 
Bank. This good man gave out the hymns at 
the Independent Chapel. He died in 1836 at 
an advanced age of 77. Moor appears to have 
been a clerk in Robert Carss’s Bank in Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1795, when his signature 
appears as entering notes.” 

In 1830 the two firms were joined. David 
Hanbury was a partner in the new firm until 
1836 when he became insolvent and died 
suddenly at the early age of 36. In 1839, 
Messrs. Oakes, Bevan, Moor & Bevan had 
as their manager John George Hart, an 
accountant, who had been appointed agent by 
deed on the 19th January, 1830. He also had 
interests in the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles, and by 1846 had become one of the 
Trustees of the Stowmarket Navigation. He 
was one of the poor law guardians, and as 
parish warden had helped to prevent clashes 
between the political parties. He was active 
in the building of the Eastern Union Railway 
both as a shareholder and as a director, and 
the Board honoured him by placing his initials 
in large letters on the front of Stowmarket 
Station. He continued as manager of the 
bank until his death in 1861, when the 
partners discovered that he had committed an 

© About 1825 the Suffolk & Essex Bank of J. G. 
Sparrow, G. Brown, C. Hanbury and Joseph Savill 
was amalgamated with the Essex Bank, Chelmsford 
under the title of Sparrow, Tufnell & Co. The 
Stowmarket bank may have changed hands at the 
same time. 

** J.1.B., 1929, Vol. L, p. 501. 21.7.1810. 
Sr e’s Bath Directory, 1819. ay io Ltd., Head 

ice. U.B.D., Vol. IV, 498, 1798. Octaginta, 
we more Chapters in the History of Stowmarket, 


Stowmarket, 1905 (evidently written 1888-9) p. 10. 
S.C., 4.6.1836, 12.10.1805. 
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extensive fraud. As a result of this, James 
Henry Porteous Oakes joined the firm for a 
time pending the report on an advance made 
by his father, Henry James Oakes. After this, 
Thomas George Youngman, an insurance 
agent, was appointed manager. In 1892 the 
firm-name was Oakes, Bevan & Co.; for a 
time it was Hervey Oakes & Bevan, and it 
became part of the Capital and Counties 
Bank.?* 

Stowmarket grew steadily in importance 
because of the trade brought by the Naviga- 
tion. The barley trade, malting and the 
growing of hops developed. In 1839 it was a 
flourishing and respectable market town, and 
was able to support two banks besides that of 
Oakes, Bevan & Co. The National Provincial 
Bank opened an office in Stowmarket in 1834, a 
sub-branch in the charge of Jacob Green, an 
Alliance agent. The East of England Bank (or 
the Suffolk Banking Company) had an office in 
the Market Place in 1839. It was managed by 
Joseph Antrim Lanchester, a tallow chandler, 
grocer and wine merchant, whose father had 
been a grocer, draper and insurance agent in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
By 1855 this business was in the hands of 
Harveys & Hudsons, and ultimately became a 
branch of Messrs. Gurney, Birkbeck, Barclay 


& Buxton.*’ A. G. E. Jones. 
(To be continued) 


** Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. I.J., 20.8.1836. 
Pigot, 1839. Morris, 1868. White, 1874. J.LB. 
1906, Vol. XXVII, p. 35. . ‘ 

27 Moule, Thomas, English Counties Delineated 
—Suffolk, London, 1837. p. 274. Pigot, 1839. IJ. 
8.11.1834. §.C., 24.10.1835. Crichitt’s London 
Directory, 1836. U.B.D. 1798, Vol. IV. p. 498. 
White, 1855. Morris, 1868. White, 1874. 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES BRIETZCKE 
(Continued from cxcix. 340) 
1761 

Thur. Jan. Ist. I intended going to Chapel, 
but was sent for to my Office as a Dutch Mail 
was come in, which kept me till 1 when when 
I went to St. James’s to hear the Ode, Miss 
Lambes were in the Room that I was, I went 
into the Park & met Miss Hayes Hunter 
Lord Rutherfold & Capt. Skene. In the evg 
sat at the Bedford with Mr. Bettenson, who 
came to Town yes’ from Windsor I see young 
Mr. Palman at St. James’s, who shew’d me 
The King’s Library which he has made of the 
Countess of Yarmouth’s Apartment, they are 
very pleasant, as the Range of Rooms, which 
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are to be filled with Books all look into the 
Garden. I can’t but say, I wished to be 
employed somehow or other in that Library, 
& thought of it before now, but as I have no 
Friend that could do it I have lost the Oppor- 
tunity now, I fear My Ld. H.' will never be 
one to me. 


Frid. 2nd. A very fine Day, tho’ last night 
was a stormy one. I took a walk in the Green 
Park where I bow’d to Mrs. D4 Garrick, at 
the Bedford this evg. & Mr. Moran’s, whose 
Wife drank Tea with Us, She invited me to 
dine with her next Mony but I put it off with 
saying I was engaged, I will be no more a 
Stop Gap, I was so, when I supped there last 
year with Mr. Lambert & Mr. Richards, as 
my Ld. was at Sion got Home soon. 


Sat. 3rd. I walkd thro’ the Grove & in the 
lower Park, which was very pleasant, calld in 
the Evg. at Lord Lindores, but his Ldp. & 
Family were out, so I went to the Bedford, 
where Capt. Farrel & his Son came in, & we 
went in to the Boxes at Covent Garden at 
1/2 Price to see King John, wretchedly per- 
formed by Mr. Spark & the new Musical 
Entertainment of Thos. & Sally, stipt in at 
Drury Lane Boxes where I see Jones & Royer, 
a full House there. 


Sun. 4th. I was at St. James’s Chappel, to 
see the King who behaved very devout indeed, 
there were Princess Augusta* Princes Wm.* & 
Henry there, I then walkd in the Park with 
Mr. Fenhoulet afterwards with Capt. Lesley, 
Ld. Lindores Son; Mrs. Cressel drank Tea 
with Us, & I went to the Bedford, & chatted 
with Mr. Betenson who carried me Home in 
his Coach a snug Thing in Winter Nights. 


Mon. Sth. Gen! Huske, a brave officer 
died last Saty Mg. St. Germain; the Papers 
say, has left the Service of France & gone with 
the Rank of Felt Marshal into that of 
Denmark. 


Tue. 6th. Calld at Mr. Elliots to know how 
Mrs. Lorphelin did, who keeps her Bed, tho’ 
today She is Better. I dined at Mr. Shadwells 
with a Capt. Blount of the Welch Fuzileers, 
upon a nice Hare, we went to the Office after 
Tea & Coffee, but as these was nothing to do, 
I went to the Bedford & Mr. Boyle & I went 


1 Lord Holderness. 
2 Eldest sister of George III. 
3 Afterwards Duke of Gloucester. 
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to Covent Garden Boxes, & in going Home I 
stept in at Drury Lane Boxes, where I see a 
Bit of Polly Honeycombe & heard the 
Epilogue by Miss Pope who promises to make 
a charming actress, met Mrs. Garrick & 
Miss Ash in the Green Park. 


Wed. 7th Jan. to Day was as dark a Day as 
ever I remember, I walkd in the Park with 
Skene, went Home to dress as Mr Wace at 2 
asked me to dine with Him, where I met 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Royer, his Sis' and Bror. 
stept in at the Office, & then to the Bedford 
where I see Calvert we went into Covent 
Garden Boxes, from thence behind the Scenes 
at Drury Lane, where I see a good Piece of 
the [a blank] & Mast Tioli the Jew Boy, who I 
did not much like, & see Mrs. Garrick in her 
little Box we went thro’ the stage box see 
Calverts Bror. in the Front Boxes. 


Thur. 8th. A Great many Officers arrived 
lately from Germany, especially of the Guards, 
who went there but last Augt since the Allies 
are gone into Winter Qrs. at which they say, 
the K— is not much pleased. Stept in behind 
the scenes at Drury Lane to night. 


Frid. 9th. They have begun pulling down 
the House in Pall Mall to build a large one for 
The D. of York. 


Sat. 10th. 3 Dutch Mails in this Mg. which 
kept me till 3. In the Evg I calld at the office, 
but as Wright did not come, went on to 
Mr. Royers where I drank Tea & supped with 
Mr. Schutz Fane Jones Wright Watkins, 
Lascelles Monckton Grimstone, & sat drinking 
Punch till 2, when we retired, very sober; Fane 
& Jones were rather too hard on Schutz in 
their Jokes & pushed him too far. 


Sun. 11th. At Chapel, where I see pretty 
Miss Weston, I then walkd in the Park with 
my Beauty of St. James’s Square, & went into 
the Green Park where it was prodigious 
pleasant indeed, bow’d to Mrs. Garrick, & 
then to Miss Ash, who was pleased to ask me 
how I did & told me about her dog, I walkd 
with Miss Cuire afterwards & in the Evg. 
drank Coffee at the Bedford after trying in vain 
to find out a Direction I had to Deene Street. 


Mon. 12th. I took a Walk in the Green 
Park and met the constant Attendants there 
viz. Mrs. Garrick & Miss Ash, to whom I 
bow’d, took a Turn with Miss Hayes & 
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Hunter, at the Office this Evg. & examined 
with Mr. Morin, what Mr. Shadwell had wrote 
a Copy of the Ratification of the Prussian 
Treaty for the Great Seal which Mr. Morin 
said, was done as He does every Thing else, 
indeed he has a most slovenly manner over 
doing Business, if I was to do so, I don’t know 
how it would pass. 


Tue. 13th. Mrs. Vol has sent to my Mor 
I hope we shall have finished that soon took a 
little Walk this Mg. which was a pleasant One 
the Weather is very agreable now for the Time 
of Year. talked with Mr. Wace this Mg. upon 
the Prussian Ministers, not making the Office 
a Present, which has been always customary, 
when a Subsidiary Treaty is signed, particu- 
larly when so large a sum (670,000 £ str.) is 
granted, He talked of a Memorial to my Ld. 
about it, but Mr. Shadwell says, he won't go 
through with it. 


Wed. 14th Jan. Took a Walk this Mg. & 
drank Tea at Lord Lindores, but my Lord & 
Lady drank Tea at Mrs. Bodens, Miss Hayes 
Mrs. Douglas & Mrs. Hayes drank Tea at 
Home, I went for Miss Hunter but She was 
not at Home it rained a little, tho’ I walked 
thro’ it & stept behind the scenes at Drury 
Lane in my Way Home & see a Bit of High 
Below Stairs. 


Thur. 15th. Busy as My Ld. sets out for 
Yorkshire tomorrow was in Dean’s Street 
again to look but could not find out the Place. 
at the Office Evg. & as I thought every Thing 
was come from My Lord went Home. 


Frid. 16th. hear I was asked for last night 
as soon as I was gone, tho’ I waited till the 
Box came from My Lds upon my Word, it is 
impossible to do any Thing in order till the 
Head (my Lord Holderness) will be so himself, 
took a Walk in the Green Park & bow’d to 
Dr. Green Dean of Sarum, in the lower One, 
who asked me if we had any Mails in, He is 
very civil always, My Lord set out this Mg. 
for Yorkshire to be present at the Meeting & 
I don’t care if He never returns. 


Sat. 17th. The Dutch Mail’s coming in 
prevented me taking my Walk this fine Day 
when one thing’s done, another comes, so we 
are never easy in the Office if one got any 
Thing by it one might bear it better, Collins 
the Messer. came from the Kg. of Prussia who 
has fixed his Winter Quarters at Leipzig. 
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Sun. 18th. At Chapel this Mg. then walkd 
in the Park with Mas Garricks where we met 
their Aunt, I afterwards sat down on my 
Ld. Godolphins Bench where Miss Ash came, 
& chatted very agreably & was very civil I 
drank Tea in Oxford Road, stept in at the 
Bedford & went Home. 


Mon. 19th. Mar. Garrick was to go to 
Eton School today. I walkd in the Green 
Park and bow’d to Miss Ash, dind upon 
Turkey at Mr. Wace’s & went into the Boxes 
at Drury Lane to see The Miner by Foote, 
who is quite like Wilkinson in it & Polly 
Honycombe The Boxes were very full see 
Miss Lloyd Mr. [blank] Miss King were in the 
Pit. was at Lady Gresham’s this Mg. who told 
me that The King is pleased to continue the 
Pension of 400£ a year to Lady Harry 
Beauclerk & her children. 


Tue. 20th. I drank Tea in Oxford Road & 
called at Mrs. Martheille after Had a Letter 
from Br. Jack at Dover Castle who says 
Lieut. Benjamin is ord‘ there to relieve & that 
He thence be at Home in 5 or 6 Days it is 
near 15 Months he has been absent by what 
he thinks, he will be ordered abroad with the 
Expedition now fitting out at Portsmouth. 


Wed. 2Ist. Mr. Noble who came from 
Denham yes’ where He has been ever since He 
was ill, was at the Office, tho’ an Invalid still 
with his Hand tyd up. very Dirty Streets, 
People think it the dirtiest Winter we have 
had some years My Lord returned from 
Yorkshire to Night after an unsuccessful 
Journey there, for Mr. Turner, who my Ld. 
went for declined standing on Monday for 
York, young Mr. Larpent & I had some Con- 
versation to Night about the Office, he said 
his Father upon the King’s Death, desired my 
Lord to take him into the Office which he 
refused, & that only Wright & I, were to 
partake of the Present which was to extend 
to the Extry. Clerks instead of giving them 5s. 
a Day which they should have if they were 
paid properly, generous indeed. 


Thur. 22nd. Jan. Was at Coll. Elliot’s this 
Mg. & heard that Mrs. Lorphelin is better 
walkd thro’ the Green Park (where Mrs. 
Garrick is always walking) Home Mr. 
Ramsden’s lady died yesterday Se’ennight. 
Mrs. Armitage was this Evg. to pay a Visit in 
Southampton Street I went to the Office for 
Nothing as usual, & Home again. 
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Frid. 23rd. The First Day of Term, when 
my Lord Chancellor went in great State for 
the first time to Westr. Hall. Mr. Burghall 
came to me, he seems a good (deal) plagued 
with his two Sons, & complained a good deal 
of the expence. At the Office this Evg. till 
Eleven, & decyphered a Letter with 
Mr. Morin; Mr. Shadwell Mr. Wright & I 
went & had 2 Bottles of Wine etc. at Mr. 
Briscolls where Coll. Salter & Capt. Sufnel 
were, Coll. Salter said that Huske who is dead 
lately, was a sad Molly that he made an 
attempt upon him once; I thought it was odd 
in his leaving Grooms & such great Legacies. 


Sat. 24th. A Dutch Mail in last Night & 
another this Mg. which kept me till near 2 
when I took a Walk in the Park with the 
Honble. Mr. Boyle (Lord Corke’s Son) bow’d 
to Miss Cuire there & to Mr. Fraser who 
hardly can return a Bow, he is grown so great 
a Man but I despise it all thank God. calld 
this Evg. at Mrs. Lorphelin’s who is better. 


Sun. 25th. At Chapel then I walkd in the 
Park with Sisr. Nanny, & went to the 
Foundling Chapel in the aftern.: & drank at 
Miss Sophia Ways with Miss Ireland. 


Mon. 26th. walkd in the Park with Mr. 
Farrel who has got a Commission in the 
Ist. Regt. of Foot Guards in the Room of 
Bathurst, who is forced to sell out; in the Evg. 
when I thought every Thing was done was 
obliged to begin decyphering a Dutch Mail 
which came in, agreable Diversion at such a 
Time of Night. Mr. Axton drank Tea with us. 


Tue. 27th. This fine Mg. kept at the Office 
waiting for Business, which, is done in a sad 
Manner by most of the Secretaries, Bror. Jack 
wrote me Word, he had received no written 
Order from Woolwich so could not set out 
till Wedny. Mr. Man dispatched to Germany 
to Night, where Ld. Granby is still. 


Wed. 28th. Calld at Mr. Wright’s Lodging 
where I see a very pretty Lady walkd with 
Mr. Farrel & the Honble. Mr. Boyle in the 
Park I sent Major Gen! Belford a Packet from 
Germany yestY directed for Him at the 
Ordinance Office, as they refused taking it in 
there, & used very abusive Words about Him 
to the Porter who carried it. Man the 
Messegr. who was sent abroad last night was 
robbed this side Bow of his Watch & sixteen 
Guineas. drank Coffee at the Bedford to 
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Night where Royer Reynolds & Schutz came, 
they were going to Machlin’s new Comedy 
to Night, & I to my Office to work which we 
never want nowadays. Mr. Morin to Night 
was mentioning the sloven Manner in which 
Mr. Wace & the rest have done their Entries 
of the Latin Letters & that they only attend 
when they please, I said, I imagined, They 
thought it the same attend or not, he said, 
They might not find it so; I know this, without 
taking too much upon myself, that I am always 
employed in every Thing that is to be done in 
the Office, but it is the same as if I did Nothing, 
I meant for Mr. Morin to take this Hint in 
what I said. 


Thur. 29th. Mr. Wace walked with me to 
St. James’s where he went to take his Warrt 
for his Place of Gent" Sewer, he said to me, 
that with his new Warrt he had paid 40€ in all, 
& never as yet received a farthing, for tho’ it 
is in his Name his Unkle Delafarge who 
resigned it in his Favor received the Salary 
still, he thought it not very generous in his 
Unkle to let Him pay the Fees again; he said 
his Unkle had lost the Perquisites of the Place 
of Wine Taster in Ireland which was 600£ per 
ann™ & 400£ in the Scotch Signet, he had been 
at Law for the Perquisite of the first Place & 
cost upon . . . Jack is not yet come Home, 
tho’ we fully expected him today I walkd in 
the Park this Mg. with Mr. Axten & at the 
Bedford this Evg. 


Frid. 30th. Took a pleasant Walk in the 
Park & Green Park (my old Rendezvous) this 
fine Mg. My Mor must be at the Expence of 
renewing her Warrt which will be about 22£ 
as my Ld. was at Sion, I went Home at 10, 
tired of writing. 


Sat. 31st. A Dutch Mail in this Mg. at 
which few of the Clerks assist, I had my Share 
tho’ as usual Mr. Wace & I walkd thro’ St. 
James’s & back it is very odd Jack neither 
comes nor writes Harriot who endeavours by 
every Means to make me hate & detest her, 
disturbed me the Night before last by saying 
I hid the Fire from her by the Table I had put 
by the Fire to read upon, She thought I was 
a little easy there the Night before, & was 
determined to rout me, to which her partial 
Mamma; & to avoid being disturbed in such 
a Manner any more, I shall sup in my own 
Room which I did last Night, & not take any 
More Notice of her; I am determined upon 
this, as the only Way to stop her exposing 
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herself, & by that Means, my own self too to 
Mrs. Armitage or any Body else, for she has 
no Respect to Persons Times or Places, such 
is her Spleen & ill nature She has tutered 
Caroline to be very impudent too, of whom 
neither I shall not take any Notice, till She 
can be a little more civil. Mr. Noble is still 
out of Town; we are quite loaded with 
Business, being five Hands that oo00 [sic] are 
inclined to work. 


(Communicated by Miss Elma M. Hailey.) 


CHARLES BOWLES, 
SOUTHEY’S FATHER-IN-LAW 


CCORDING to the D.N.B., Robert 
Southey married, as his second wife, on 
4 June, 1839, Caroline Anne, daughter of 
Capt. Charles Bowles of the East India 
Company’s service. She was born at 
Lymington, Hants, on 7 Oct. 1786 and bap- 
tised there on 10 Jan. 1787. Her father, we 
are told, appears to have retired soon after 
her birth, and to have bought and settled at 
Buckland Cottage, Lymington, where she 
grew up with him and her mother, who was 
daughter of George Burrard and sister of 
Gen. Sir Harry Burrard. 

The only Capt. Charles Bowles who can be 
traced in E.I.C.S. entered the Bengal Army 
as a cadet in 1765, was commissioned as 
ensign that year, promoted lieut. in 1767 and 
captain in 1771, and resigned on 2 Nov. 1780, 
vide Major V. C. P. Hodson’s List of Officers 
of the Bengal Army 1758-1834, vol. i, p. 187, 
where no particulars are given of his birth, 
parentage, marriage or death. Burke's 
Peerage and Baronetage, 1846, under Burrard, 
states that Anne, daughter of George Burrard 
(and sister of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry Burrard, 
Ist bart.), married Charles Bowles, esq., of 
Enfield, Middx.; and that their daughter was 
Southey’s second wife. I have searched the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the years 1782 to 
1786 without finding a Bowles-Burrard mar- 
riage; nor is it to be found in Hants Allegations 
for Marriage Licences (Harleian Soc., 1893), 
though “* Charles Bowles, esq., of Lymington”’ 
was bondsman for the licence of a Lymington 
man in 1786. 

The description by Burke of Mrs. Southey’s 
father as ‘of Enfield, Middlesex” suggests 
a connection with the family of Bowles of 
Myddelton House, near Enfield, formerly 
London print-sellers and publishers, of whom 
some particulars are given in N. & Q., 7S. 
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vols. iv and v. It seems that Thomas Bowles 
(who died 8 April 1767—Musgrave’s Obituary) 
had a brother John who married, firstly, a 
Miss Carington and had a son Carington 
Bowles, who succeeded to his uncle Thomas’s 
business on the latter’s death. Carington 
Bowles, who was for some years in partnership 
with one Carver, was father of Henry 
Carington Bowles, who carried on the business 
for some time after his father’s death in 1793. 
(Carington Bowles, esq., many years an 
eminent printseller in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
died 20 June 1793 at Kensington Gore 
—Gent. Mag., 1793, p. 581.) By his second 
marriage John Bowles had another son, also 
John, a barrister and voluminous writer on 
many subjects. 

Henry Carington Bowles, F.S.A., of 
Myddelton House, died 30 June, 1830, 
aged 67; and Anne his wife, only daughter of 
Daniel Garnault of Bull’s Cross, died 27 July 
1812, aged 41 (M.I., St. Andrew’s church, 
Enfield—Cansick, Epitaphs of Middlesex, 
vol. iii). The account of the family in Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1871, begins only with Henry 
Bowles, and so does not show whether Capt. 
Charles Bowles was in fact a member of the 
printselling family. 

The D.N.B. states that Capt. Charles Bowles 
had an adopted son, ** Col. Bruce, then resi- 
dent at Bushire”’. This was clearly Capt. 
William Bruce of the Bombay Marine, 
Resident at Bushire, whose second daughter 
Caroline Anne (doubtless named after Mrs. 
Southey) married at St. John’s church, 
Calcutta, 8 March 1824, Capt. (later Lieut.- 
Gen.) George William Aylmer Lloyd, of the 
Bengal Army (Bengal Directory, 1824, and 
Hodson, op. cit., iii. 65). 

Perhaps some reader can supply the 


missing link. H. BuLLock. 


WILLIAM LARKINS OF BENGAL 
1755-1800 
(Continued from cxcix. 443) 
Il. THE NEW REGIME 
ATTENTION to Hastings’s private affairs 
at first absorbed much of Larkins’s and 
Thompson’s leisure, but it must have been a 
pleasant relief from their official life under the 
new régime. The greatest of India’s 
Governors-General had been succeeded by 
the most contemptible, and with consequences 
which would surely have ruined the service 
had Macpherson’s administration not been 
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limited to but eighteen unhappy months, 

That the government of India should have 
been entrusted to a man of Macpherson’s 
record was an unfortunate prelude to William 
Pitt’s control of the destiny of the great 
country which had now become, in all but 
name, an appanage of the Crown. It was an 
initial blunder which he was ultimately to 
repair. 

John Macpherson had come out to India 
as a purser in an Indiaman in 1767. At first 
he had lived on the fruits of petty intrigue 
to which his social gifts and his new environ- 
ment were alike admirably suited. In 1770 
he secured a writership in the Company’s 
service, but six years later he was dismissed 
for intriguing with the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
On his return to Engiand he managed to 
secure a seat in the House of Commons 
where, like others before and after him, he 
found little difficulty in securing his reinstate- 
ment by political intrigue. Indeed, so well 
did he play his cards and exercise his social 
graces that he was not only taken back into 
the service but very quickly made a Member 
of Council in India. That was in 1781, since 
when he had consistently opposed Hastings 
but, thanks to the forbearance of the 
Governor-General, they never quarrelled. 
Such was the self-seeking intriguer to whom 
the immense powers so ably exercised by the 
great Hastings were now entrusted. With 
Macpherson’s assumption of office there 
commenced an administration which in after 
years Lord Cornwallis denounced as “a 
system of the dirtiest jobbery,” and whose 
chief he described as “* weak and false to a 
degree and he certainly was the most con- 
temptible and the most contemned Governor 
that ever pretended to govern.” 

Closely associated with Macpherson, and 
one of his principal tools, was the sullen and 
insolent John Stables who had become a 
member of Council in 1782, nominated, like 
Macpherson, by Lord North but in the honest 
belief that he would support Hastings. He had 
probably intended to do so until he fell under 
the malign influence of Macpherson. 

The two came gradually together in joint 
opposition to Hastings. With the latter’s 
removal there was none left in Asia to forbid 
the realisation of their most sordid ambitions. 
There was however a hindrance in an im- 
peccable Accountant-General who stood too 
high in the esteem of the Directors to be 
removed. Not many weeks were to pass 
before their hatred for Larkins and their 
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contempt for his lofty principles began to show 
themselves. 

Although Thompson and Larkins can have 
had no doubt about the difficulty they would 
have in working with the unprincipled suc- 
cessor .and implacable opponent of their 
beloved Hastings, they determined not to 
allow their personal feelings to prejudice the 
Company’s interests. ‘‘ You who must re- 
collect’, wrote Larkins to Hastings, ‘* what 
I said to you in the stern gallery of the 
Berrington must be convinced that it was not 
possible for him (Macpherson) to have had 
one more unusually disposed to be of service 
to him than myself.” Nor were they going to 
criticise their new master to the old. ‘“* I must 
not write politicks ”, wrote Thompson, “‘ for 
Larkins in his great caution promised that we 
should not.” It was a resolve which lasted till 
after Macpherson had become the declared 
enemy of his Accountant-General. But that 
was not very long. 

It is unlikely that Thompson and Larkins 
were not fully aware that John Macpherson 
was a most unpleasant man. Any illusions 
about his character they might have had would 
have been very quickly dispelled by an incident 
which, although trivial, aroused much indig- 
nation at the time and has firmly established 
itself in the history of the times. This is how 
Thompson reported it to Hastings: ‘* Within 
half an hour of your final departure from 
Calcutta, Larkins took complete possession 
of Mrs. Hastings’s house, locking all the doors 
and carrying away the keys. We did not 
return from accompanying you till the 
12th February. ... Always having con- 
ceived that your effects were to be sold at your 
own house, and intending before the sale care- 
fully to collect and pack up your papers I 
repaired to your house . . . and to my utter 
astonishment I found the young men of 
Mr. Macpherson’s family in as complete 
possession of the house as if they had been 
born there. I enquired with infinite anxiety 
after your effects and found that all the 
furniture was removed to the old Court House, 
and that all your papers, huddled together 
and tied up in sacks, were carried to a small 
house belonging to Mr. Larkins. . . . I then 
went to Larkins’s house where I found the 
papers as they had been described.” 

Lord Curzon, in his British Rule in India, 
claimed that this loosely-worded letter showed 
that, contrary to what most writers had sup- 
posed, the house the Macpherson’s seized 
with such indecent haste was not Mrs. 
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Hastings’s house but Hastings’s official resi- 
dence—Government or Buckingham House— 
to the occupation of which they were of course 
entitled. Larkins’s account of the incident, 
however, shows that what Thompson called 
“your own house” was in fact Mrs. 
Hastings’s, that is to say the Governor- 
General’s private, as opposed to his official, 
residence. ‘‘ We did hope”, he wrote, “‘ to 
have sold these (articles of furniture) at 
Mrs. Hastings’s house but in this we were 
disappointed by the impetuosity with which 
Mr. Macpherson’s family, who now occupy it, 
took possession thereof.” 

The breach between Larkins and Mac- 
pherson did not come till some months later 
when, in the former’s words, ** he was so rude 
as to turn me out of the Council Room while 
the Secretary was reading a letter from 
Anderson,! although he knew I had taken the 
oath of secrecy.”’ Larkins allowed nine more 
months to pass before he broke silence to 
Hastings. He then poured out his troubles, 
deploring Macpherson’s “ corrupt practices 
which are talked of with the utmost indiffer- 
ence of all ranks of people. . . . He soon dis- 
covered that the regulations which I had pre- 
vailed upon the Board to adopt robbed him 
of his influence at the Treasury, and of course 
. . « he would have rejoiced at any of his 
disappointed dependents cutting my throat. 
He still continues to practice his wonted 
propensity for duplicity but is now so well 
known that the only man he can deceive is 
himself. Such an administration as we have 
had since you left us is not to be matched in 
the annals of any nation. . . . I much fear 
that he is in possession of what you have lost 
and has made you so uneasy. God send that 
if I am right he may be giving them up to 
you to prove that there is a point of iniquity 
to which he is not capable of proceeding; till 
he does we shall always doubt it.’”? 

* David Anderson, the late President of the Board 
of Revenue and probably the best loved of Hastings’s 
subordinates, had left India with him in the 
Berrington. 

? This allusion is to Hastings’ having, inadvertentl 
and greatly to the disturbance of his peace of mind, 
left some private and most secret papers behind him 
in an old bureau which had been sent “ as a piece of 
lumber to the old house”. His fear was that they 
might be overlooked by Thompson and Larkins and 
“not only be lost, but, what would be infinitely 
worse, fallinto strange and possibly scoundrel, hands.” 
The papers were recovered intact more than two and a 
half years later, and Larkins wrote to Hastings that 
he blushed “* most deeply for the injury which in idea 
only I have done to another, by urging my suspicions 


of his having taken charge of them with a wicked 
design.” 
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Larkins had made an enemy of John Stables 
before ever Hastings had left Calcutta and 
one of the latter’s last acts had been an 
unsuccessful endeavour to heal the breach 
between the two. One of Larkins’s minor 
troubles in clearing up the muddled records 
of Hastings’s jinancial transactions was the 
censorious sneering of Stables which further 
embarrassed a hopeless task and widened the 
breach between them. Nevertheless, Larkins 
did not take Stables more seriously than other 
people. ‘“‘ As to Stables,” he wrote, “his 
ignorance is daily augmenting and keeps pace 
with his brutality. . . . You know that he is 
very fond of tiger hunting at the expense of 
the Company’s elephants and the contractors’ 
hospitality. .. . The Company are from 
motives of policy induced to pay ten rupees 
for every tiger killed within the Province and 

. are compelled to bear the loss of a lac 
of siccas in paying that sum annually... . I 
now proceed: 
If S. kills Puss and takes the Fees 
The State must pay him ten rupees. 
If Puss kills S the case is clear 
The State will save a lac a year. 


To save the Mint being now the plan 
Live Royal Beast, die brutal man.” 


It was not only the old gang who made 
Larkins fear for the future. He complained 
acidly of the young men they were bringing 
into the service. ‘*‘ Methinks those who are 
fond of good writing must feel a woeful change 
in the language adopted by the Writers of 
Minutes recorded upon the Proceedings since 
you left us, some of them are execrable 
indeed. . . . They . . . are more disgraceful 
to those who placed the writers in the way of 
recording them than to those who wrote 
them.” 

Macpherson, who had only become 
Governor-General in virtue of being the 
senior Member of Council on Hastings’s 
departure, was probably in considerable doubt 
as to how long he would be permitted to 
enjoy such high and lucrative office. His 
tenure depended primarily upon the goodwill 
of the home government where he could count 
upon a measure of influence through the 
friends his social grace had enabled him to 
win in the political world. With the Court of 
Directors, who were not yet the dummies they 
were later to become, he was at a disadvantage 
for they had never seriously wavered in their 
confidence in Hastings whose replacement 
with a notorious political adventurer had been 
far from their liking. Macpherson therefore 
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realised that his continuance in office must to 
some extent depend on his gaining their 
favour. He moreover knew that the surest 
way to win it would be to produce a more 
attractive balance sheet than his predecessor 
had allowed them to place before the stock- 
holders. Hastings had gone far by more than 
doubling the revenue but in doing so he had 
robbed his successor of the opportunity of 
doing the same. The only hope for Mac- 
pherson was to reduce expenditure. He there- 
fore adopted a policy which Lord Curzon 
described as “ruthless and _ hypocritical 
economy.” 

He appears to have anticipated his assump- 
tion of office by making stringent recom- 
mendations to the Court under this head 
before ever Hastings had left the country. 
Within nine months of Macpherson’s suc- 
cession the Dutton arrived from England with 
new regulations which had been approved by 
the Court as early as the 11th April and which 
had been a profound shock to the civil service 
in India. The orders involved some cuts in 
the allowances with which the comparatively 
low basic salaries had been augmented and 
which, had Hastings thought them unduly 
high, he would most certainly have reduced to 
ease the constant financial embarrassment of 
his administration. 

Letters bitterly protesting against regula- 
tions so harsh that they threatened to cripple 
the service, poured in upon Hastings from 
his friends in Calcutta who hoped that he 
might intervene with the Directors on their 
behalf. “The new regulations brought out 
by the Dutton”, read one letter, “ have 
created unusual despondency among the 
sufferers.” ‘*‘ The chaplains,” wrote one of 
them, “‘ from the late orders of the Directors, 
are reduced to a pittance that it is impossible 
for them to subsist upon.” Larkins wrote 
more fully. One of the implications of the 
new regulations was, in his view, that officials 
would never be able to retire because they 
would not be able to save. ‘* The impolitically 
parsimonious orders brought out by the 
Dutton have as effectually banished every 
servant from his native country who has not 
already acquired a fortune or is incapable of 
breaking through the most solemn tie of moral 
virtue, as if he had been transported for life; 
the distress which it must shortly occasion will 
be shocking.” He goes on to appeal to 
Hastings “ to obtain a speedy mitigation ” of 
the severity of the new orders. In a later 
letter he predicted that these severe cuts would 
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eventually prove to be false economy on 
account of the encouragement they would 
give to corrupt practices. 

Larkins himself had a basic salary of 
Rs. 16,000 per annum, or about £1,600, which 
even after taking allowances into account, was 
not enough for a married man in his position 
with a family to live on in so expensive a place 
as Calcutta. ‘‘ This is insufficient stipend,” he 
wrote, ‘* for one who must dedicate every hour 
of his life not required at meals or in rest to 
the performance of a duty not either very 
amusing or entertaining.” 


In Hastings’s day the narrow path of moral 
rectitude certainly did not lead to wealth. The 
extent to which he was owed money by his 
subordinates, the difficulty Larkins had in 
collecting what was owing, the dismay caused 
by the new cuts in allowances and the constant 
references by Hastings’s correspondents to the 
financial difficulties confronting many of his 
Calcutta friends all show that whereas under 
the one régime pay was barely adequate under 
the other it meant penury. As Larkins had 
pointed out, the result could only be the cor- 
ruption of the service, a danger which 
Cornwallis countered by restoring the allow- 
ances soon after he became Governor-General. 
Meanwhile Larkins and his colleagues had to 
carry on their duties in circumstances which 
were hateful and iniquitously unfair. 

The distaste with which Larkins viewed his 
work under his old chief’s enemies in India 
was increased by the calumnies which Philip 
Francis and his friends were heaping on the 
head of Hastings at home. So many of the 
charges brought against Hastings relating to 
money, it was inevitable that the Accountant- 
General should also be singled out for 
stricture. Very soon after Hastings’s de- 
parture news reached Larkins of an imputa- 
tion against his character made by Francis in 
the House of Commons. He complained to 
the Board and wrote Hastings of his intention, 
on his return to England, “ to tell Mr. Francis 
in the most public manner that . . . he cast 
an unjust and malicious imputation against 
the station I fill which he knew from the 
experience of six years to be a gross falsehood.” 
He soon realised, however, that the imputa- 
tions against himself were of small account 
compared with what was being said against 
Hastings. Nevertheless, ‘“‘ Mr. Burke’s 
obliging insinuations against my veracity” 
provoked another letter to the Chairman. 


E. W. BoviLL. 
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THE TEXT OF WORDSWORTH’S PROSE 


IN 1830 Wordsworth wrote to Alexander 

Dyce: “‘ You know what importance I 
attach to following strictly the last Copy of 
the text of an Author” (Letters of William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later Years, 
ed. de Selincourt, Oxford, 1939, p. 473). 
Editors of Wordsworth’s critical prose have 
interpreted this remark too literally, with the 
result that in standard editions at least four 
errors survive from the Poetical Works of 
1849-50. They are as follows: 

In the Appendix to the Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads, standard editions (e.g., Oxford 
Standard Authors Wordsworth, p. 943) read: 
““the metrical paraphrase which we have of 
passages in the Old and New Testament.” The 
reading ‘“‘ paraphrase ” originates in the edition 
of 1815 and survives into the text of 1850. The 
reading “* paraphrases ” (Lyrical Ballads, 1802 
and 1805) is correct: three such paraphrases, 
by Pope, Prior, and Johnson, are mentioned 
directly below. 

Essay, Supplementary to the Preface 
(O.S.A. Wordsworth, p. 950): ‘* Frisch auf! ” 
(eds. 1845 and 1850). The earlier eds. 1815-37 
read ‘“‘ Risch auf!” in agreement with 
standard texts of Biirger, and the reading of 
1845-50 is a mistaken “ correction ”’. 

Preface of 1815 (O.S.A. Wordsworth, p. 956): 
“the sublime objects to which it is com- 
pared ”’ (eds. 1832-50). The fleet in Milton’s 
lines is compared to only one object, “‘ the 
flying Fiend,” and we should read “* object ” 
(eds. 1815-27). 

Preface of 1815 (O.S.A. Wordsworth, 
p. 958): “* Winter retires from the foe into his 
fortress ” (eds. 1827-50). In Cotton’s poem 
it is the poet who retires and Winter who is 
the foe; we should read “ He [i.e., the poet, 
just mentioned,] retires ” (eds. 1815-20). 


W. J. B. OWEN. 


HENRY JAMES’S REVISIONS FOR 
‘THE AMBASSADORS ’” 
(excix. 397) 


THE discussion by Susan M. Humphreys, 

while accurate in most respects—and 
illuminating—, requires certain important 
rectifications. The questions raised by her 
were anticipated in American Literature XXII 
246-53 (November 1950) in an article by 
Mr. Robert E. Young, who discovered the 
same discrepancies in the inserted portions of 
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the text of the novel, but who, like Miss 
Humphreys, failed to collate the various 
versions with the first English edition published 
by Methuen in September 1903. 

The first edition contains none of the in- 
accuracies discovered by Mr. Young or 
Miss Humphreys, since it was seen through 
the press by James himself. Indeed it is the 
only accurate edition of The Ambassadors 
extant. James did not, in reality, “ inter- 
polate ” passages in his text, but rather re- 
stored such portions as he had been forced to 
remove for purpose of abridging the serial 
instalments. I have seen correspondence with 
his American publishers and his literary agent 
which shows that he warned them months in 
advance that the passages would be restored. 
Unfortunately someone in the publishing 
office of Harper & Brothers reversed chapters 
xxviii and xxix, resulting in the inconsistencies 
which Miss Humphreys and her predecessor 
so ably pointed out. 

James clearly never discovered the error. 
He was an inveterate proof reader; but in this 
case he was clamoring for proof at the very 
moment that Harper was putting the com- 
pleted volume on sale in America. All subse- 
quent editions were set from the erroneous 
American edition, and James allowed this 
text to be used for the New York Edition, 
oblivious of the error it contained. Thus, in 
suggesting that there were extensive revisions 
in The Ambassadors for the New York 
Edition, Miss Humphreys overlooks an impor- 
tant stage in the progress of the text from 
serial to book. It was extensively revised from 
serial to first edition. There was little revision 
in the incorporation of the first edition 
(American) into the New York Edition. 


New York University. LEON EDEL. 


BLAKE AND YEATS 


YEFATS’ poem, “A Coat,” describes a 
turning point in his poetical career; he had 
decided to dispense with some of the gaudy, 
useless brocade of ‘‘ old mythologies” and 
make his poems hard, rocky, tough, “* naked.” 


I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eyes 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 
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The poem is perfectly clear, but it gains a 
richness if one is aware of the fact that Blake, 
whom Yeats read, annotated, and admired, 
wrote in his so-called ‘* Public Address ”’ the 
following: 
I allow that there is such a thing as high 
finish’d Ignorance, as there may be a fool 
or a knave in an Embroider’d Coat; but I 
say that the Embroidery of the Ignorant 
finisher is not like a Coat made by another, 
but is an Emanation from Ignorance itself, 
& its finishing is like its master—The Life’s 
Labour of Five Hundred Idiots, for he never 
does the Work Himself. 
The change in Yeats’ style was, of course, 
neither immediate nor sudden; but jolted 
perhaps by the implications of Blake’s words 
as well as by the second-rate imitators of his 
own early poems, he wrote in 1912 that one 
should “not find one’s art... amid the 
circumstances of dreams” but in ‘a pas- 
sionate life”; and ‘‘ the emotions that find 
one thus” should be expressed “‘ in simple 
rhythmical language. The words should be 
the swift natural words that suggest the cir- 
cumstances out of which they rose.” And 
almost all of the great Yeats poems come after 
1912 and “ A Coat.” 


ROBERT F, GLECKNER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


ALTHOUGH we must all be grateful to 
Mr. S. J. Looker for editing Richard 
Jefferies’ The Old House at Coate with such 
elaborate care, the facsimile page from the 
manuscript given at p. 200 of his 1948 edition 
(Lutterworth Press, London and Redhill) 
indicates two errors in his text. Jefferies 
wrote “‘ We shall certainly handle the life- 
force, the zoistic electricity, as we handle and 
know water: we shall see it separate the atom; 
we shall see it crystallize the particles: we shall 
put it in motion ourselves and cause it to build 
the imitation of a plant.” The italicized 
words have dropped out of the text at p. 51. 
This is the more to be regretted, as Mr. Looker 
might have cited them as yet another instance 
in which Jefferies was in advance of the 
thought of his time. 
On page 53, line 7, Mr. Looker reads ‘* The 
imitation plant will be a continuation.” The 
correct reading appears clearly to be combina- 


tion, asinline4. — ARNoxp H. J. BAINES. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ALES.—Christopher Bales, a Catholic 

priest, was executed at Fleet Street on 
4th March 1590. Peter Bales invented a type 
of shorthand which he termed ‘ Brachy- 
graphy ’, dealt with in The Writing School- 
master (1590) and The Art of Brachygraphy 
(1597). Were the two men related? Was 
Peter Bales a Catholic? K. B. Danks. 


HE FLEETWOODS.—I am trying to trace 

whether or not I am descended from one 
of the branches of the Fleetwood family of 
which Lieut.-General Charles Fleetwood, 
Cromwell’s son-in-law, was a member. There 
is a vague tradition in our family that this 
might be so, and there has been handed down 
(from how far back I do not know) a copy of 
a sermon preached by the Rev. William 
Fleetwood, Chaplain to their Majesties, in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, before the House 
of Commons, on 5th Nov. 1691. This 
William Fleetwood became the Bishop of 
St. Asaph (1708) and of Ely (1714), and was 
a member of the old Fleetwood family. My 
great-great-great-grandfather, John Fleetwood 
was buried in 1831, aged 89, at Ashtead, 
Surrey, where his descendants lived for many 
years, but I do not know where he was born, 
as the earliest “‘ Fleetwood ” entry in Ashtead 
Parish registers is in 1779. I have been told 
that, should there be a connection with the 
old Fleetwood family, the most likely line of 
descent would appear to be through the 
Fleetwoods of Missenden, Bucks, one of 
whom, a John Fleetwood (d. 1745), might 
conceivably be grandfather to the John 
Fleetwood buried at Ashtead. Could anyone 
throw any light on the subject? 


Rev. JOHN A. FLEETWoop. 


ETTERS AND PAPERS OF THOMAS 

BALL.—Thomas Ball, Dean (formerly 
Archdeacon) of Chichester from 1754 until his 
death in 1770, bequeathed to his successor 
and the Chapter of Chichester Cathedral, his 
‘two folio volumes of the Lives of the Illus- 
trious’ to be kept in the library there. As 
this work does not appear to have been 
printed, we can only assume that it was a 
manuscript written either by Ball or having 
some mark of his ownership in it. Unhappily, 
no such volumes can now be found in the 
library at Chichester Cathedral, and neither 
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does any work bearing such a title appear in 
any of the catalogues there. 

Any information on these books would be 
most welcome as, indeed, would any clue as 
to the whereabouts of any of Ball’s letters or of 
those manuscripts which he bequeathed to his 
nephew, the Rev. John King, vicar of the 
nearby parish of Boxgrove. William Hayley 
reported that Ball, his father-in-law, wrote 
light verses, so the term ‘ manuscripts’ 
includes original compositions as well as 


correspondence. FRANCIS W. STEER. 


“ (I OWLES ” Lieutenant Colonel.—Wanted 

information. A plaque on a house in 
Hanway Street relates that: In 1811, the above, 
shared with E. A. Baldock, who gave the land, 
the expense of widening the Oxford Street end 
of Hanway Street. ... 

Baldock had an antique shop, and his name 
appears in St. Marylebone Rate Books and 
in old directories. “‘ ROWLES” cannot be 
found in either, for certain. In the army lists 
of 1798-9 a Lieut. Byrom Rowles appears to 
have transferred from the Militia to the 
Ist Lancashires. In 1805-7 a Captain Thomas 
Rowles is mentioned as in the Royal Middlesex 
Militia, East. 

In 1805 an architect named Rowles, lived in 
Half Moon Street. 

A Mrs. Rowles lived in Burton Crescent 
in 1828. 

In 1841 a Henry Rowles lived in Stratton 
Street. 

From 1749-93 there was a William Rowles, 
wine merchant at various addresses in the 
Strand. 

The name Rowles, I understand was in the 
early nineteenth century, to be found in 
Worcester and Hereford, the original spelling 
was “* Rowels”’ (spur maker). 

Information is also required about the 
“STAR BREWERY” which was _ at 
11 Oxford Street, until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Part of Frascati’s and the 
Oxford Music Hall, were built on the site. 
Who was Lieutenant Colonel Rowles? Why 
did he share in the widening of Hanway 
street? What was the Star Brewery? and had 
he any connection with it? 

Does anyone know of an old print of 
Hanway Street or of Rathbone Place? 


E. C. SAMUEL. 
ENRY CRABB ROBINSON.—Crabb 


Robinson’s letters from Germany were 
printed by Professor Edith Morley with all 
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their peculiarities of spelling and grammar, but 
they were corrected in her three volume 


edition of the diaries. Why did the diarist 
persist in a habit which a little care would have 
corrected? It must, one would think, have 
been commented on by his correspondents. 

In her edition of the diaries, which I find 
of absorbing interest, Miss Morley explained 
that there was much still to be printed, in- 
cluding ail that portion of the diaries de- 
scribing theatrical performances, and much of 
Crabb Robinson’s correspondence. Since 
Yale is printing every scrap of Boswell’s 
writings, and Harvard George Eliot’s letters 
in their fullness, could not the University of 
London do the same for one of its founders, 
Crabb Robinson? There can be no doubt 
that this would be a rewarding work. 

Where did Crabb Robinson make his home 
after his return from Germany? I think in 
Bloomsbury, but the diaries do not seem to say. 


S. R. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS.—A num- 

ber of small municipal corporations were 
not reformed by the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835. Most of these were subsequently 
suppressed by Acts of Parliament, but a few 
still survive, with no local government duties. 
Among these are Winchelsea in Sussex and 
Ashburton in Devon. 

I would be grateful for any information 
about such unreformed corporations which 
still survive, in however slight a form. There 
are, I believe, several of them in various parts 
of the country, continuing for social or 
charitable purposes. B. Kerru-Lucas. 


EORGE RAYMOND.—This actor, I 

believe, was Irish by birth, and constantly 
appeared at Drury Lane in the first thirty 
years of the last century. Was he not also 
stage manager there? In 1842 or 1843 he 
contributed a biography of R. W. Elliston to 
“* Ainsworth’s Magazine ’’, and this afterwards 
appeared in book form with amusing illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank and H. K. 
Browne (‘ Phiz’). My copy (small 8vo) is 
dated 1857. Any biographical details of 
Raymond will be appreciated. 


R. L. MORETON. 


OHN HENRY SHARMAN.—Je cherche 
des renseignements biographiques sur John 
Henry Sharman, né a Risely (Bedfordshire) 
le 5 décembre 1803. Il a résidé 4 Montreux de 
1849 a 1859, et postérieurement encore, 
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puisqu’il a publié, trés probablement en Suisse 
romande, deux brochures devenues fort rares, 
et intitulées 

Peter Pears (transl. from Holberg), 1862. 

Tales in Rhyme, 1863. 
Les recherches faites sur place (Montreux, 
Lausanne) ont été infructueuses; celles qu’a 
bien voulu effectuer Monsieur G. E. Glazier, 
County Librarian of Bedfordshire, n’ont 
donné aucun résultat. J'ai des raisons de 
croire que Sharman qui dispose d’une plume 
assez élégante était ecclésiastique. Et cepen- 
dant, le registre de la paroisse de Montreux ne 
nous a pas apporté d’éclaircissement. Le 
recueil des Tales in Rhyme, sorte de poéme 
burlesque et satirique, anti-romain, témoigne 
d’une incontestable culture et d’une étonnante 
connaissance des lieux (Vaud, Valais). 


AuG. BOUVIER. 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE.—I have 

been entrusted by the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation with the compila- 
tion of a bibliography of writings by and 
about Florence Nightingale, together with a 
calendar of all her extant manuscripts and 
letters. It is also hoped to include notes on 
portraits and relics. 

I should be grateful if owners or custodians 
of relevant material would communicate with 
me with a view to the inclusion of their 
holdings in the forthcoming book. If it is 
possible to send the actual documents, these 
will be examined and returned without delay. 
In view of the large number of letters to be 
dealt with, it is not proposed to copy them 
but to compile a location list with a brief 
indication of the subject of each letter. 

W. J. BIsHop. 

Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 

183 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


ERCY EVERITT.—Born at Ware, Herts. 

1851. Died New York 1893. He in- 

vented the penny-in-the-slot machine. Bio- 
graphical details wanted, please. YW, AR. 


WILLIAM SHELTON. — Highwayman. 
Hanged for his crimes at Tyburn 
October 9, 1732. In what books is he men- 


tioned ? H. A. R. 
OURCE WANTED.— 


** tinted the wild rose, 
And tied a rainbow necklace round the dove. 
The world holds naught to match thy love. 


L. T. 
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Replies 





RICHARD HOOKER (1554?-1600) (cxcix, 
454).—In 1940 Professor C. J. Sisson pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Judicious Marriage of Mr. 
Hooker ”’, in which he showed from a series 
of Chancery suits 1610-1624 that the parti- 
culars concerning Richard Hooker’s marriage 
were very much misrepresented in the bio- 
graphies which appeared long after Hooker’s 
death. Without going into the particulars 
given by Professor Sisson the information may 
be briefly summarised. Richard Hooker 
married on 13 Feb. 1588 N.S. (Professor 
Sisson gives the dates N.S. throughout) Joan 
daughter of John Churchman a _ wealthy 
Merchant Taylor, Master of the Company in 
1594, who gave his daughter £700 for her 
dowry. The marriage took place at 
St. Augustine’s, Watling Street. John 
Churchman’s house was in Watling Street, and 
he also had a country house in Enfield. The 
Hookers appear to have lived with the 
Churchmans, as the births of five of their six 
children, and the burials of the two who died, 
are in either the parish register of St. 
Augustine’s or of Enfield. 

The surviving children were Alice, born 
1590, Cicely born 1591, Jane born 1592 and 
Margaret, born probably 1593, but her 
baptism has not been found. Two or three 
years before his death Richard Hooker moved 
with his family to his living of Bishopbourne 
in Kent, and there he died on 2 Nov. 1600, 
having made his will on 26 Oct. of that year. 
His estate was £1092; he left £100 apiece to 
his four daughters, and made his “ well- 
beloved wife ” executrix and residuary legatee. 

On 23 March 1601 Edward Nethersole of 
Canterbury, gentleman, married Joan Hooker, 
widow of Richard Hooker at Bishopsbourne. 

The marriage licence mentioned by P. D. M. 
dated 18th March 1600 (? O.S.) might have 
been obtained for this marriage, if the date 
is given old style, whereas, as already men- 
tioned Professor Sisson’s dates are new style. 
The Christian name of the bride is Judith 
instead of Jane, and the place at which the 
marriage is directed to take place is Kingston 
instead of Bishopbourne, but the place of the 
marriage was sometimes altered from that 
appointed in the licence, and there were slips 
from time to time over the names of the parties. 
The whole question has been very carefully 
investigated, on account of the problem of 
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Shakespeare’s marriage. The widowed Mrs. 
Hooker’s second marriage seems to have 
happened very suddenly and very soon after 
her first husband’s death. Is it possible that 
her second bridegroom was not even certain 
of her Christian name? Her daughter Jane 
was only eight, and cannot be brought into 
the story in any way. After her second 
marriage the late Mrs. Hooker, now Nether- 
sole, went with her four daughters to live in 
the parish of St. Mildred, Canterbury, with 
her second husband, who was an alderman of 
the city. She died there two years later, and 
was buried at St. Mildreds on 18 Feb. 1603 
(N.S.). 

The further history of the four daughters, 
and, still more important, of Hooker’s MSS, 
is given by Professor Sisson. 


M. H. Dopps. 


GURREY’S LINES ON WYATT (cxeviii. 
100).—I must apologize for having over- 
looked Rollin’s addenda to his edition of 
Tottel’s Miscellany in the Adams Memorial 
Studies, 1948, where I could have learnt that 
I had been anticipated by H. H. Hudson in 
M.L.N. xlv. 1930, 543. J. C. MAXWELL. 


HE VISITATION OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES (J. J. Howard and F. A. Crisp) 
(cxcix. 498).—Years ago, the manager of 
Mr. F. A. Crisp’s private printing-press told 
me that Mr. Crisp’s choice of pedigrees was 
quite haphazard. For example: he would 
travel in the train with a stranger, talk with 
and like him, and so order that this stranger’s 
pedigree should be compiled and published 
in the Visitation. He cared not whether the 
stranger was a peer or a ploughboy. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


Ht SCHOOLMASTER (cxcix. 224).— 

Shakespeare almost certainly had _ his 
schooling directed by Simon Hunt and Thomas 
Jenkins, the latter probably immortalized by 
the “hig, hag, hog’ Latin of the Welsh 
Parson, Sir Hugh Evans, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor (IV. i. 9-65). Hunt’s dates at 
Stratford-upon-Avon Grammar School are a 
little posterior to E.B.G’s 1570. But since the 
appointment at Stratford was financially more 
attractive than certain university Fellowships 
it seems probable that Hunt’s teaching career 
antedated 1570. Like so many, Hunt found 
Elizabeth’s spiritual supremacy an intolerable 
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presumption, and subsequently went to Douai 
where he became a Jesuit, joining the Society 
of Jesus on 27th April 1578. He died, while 
still Penitentiary, at Rome on 11th June 1585. 


K. B. DANKs. 


STA, PES, STA, MI PES (cxcix. 360)—The 
Rev. J. S. Watson (Life of Richard Porson, 
M.A.) quotes (page 282) ‘ Daniel Heinsius 
reeling home, and repeating, as he went up the 
stone staircase to his rooms, 
“* Sta pes, sta bone pes; sta pes, ne labere, mi pes; 
Sta pes, aut lapides hi mihi lectus erunt.” 
“* Stand, stand, my trusty feet; firm be your tread; 
Stand firm, or else these stones must be my bed.”’ 


R. L. ARROWSMITH. 


THE BOOK OF FATE (cxcix. 499).—An 
exact translation of Napoleon’s Book of 
Fate is contained in The Complete Book of 
Fortune published by the Associated News- 
papers Ltd., Northcliffe House. I picked up 
this book in Colombo during the war for a 
few rupees and as it is not dated I do not know 
when it was published but Associated News- 
papers might be able to give information about 
this version, as well as details of the original 
and its translation. ANNE HARDEN. 


WILuiaM MACCALL (V. 199, p. 489). 
—There is brief mention of William 
Maccall in two entries in John Chapman’s 
diary for 1851 printed in Gordon S. Haight’s 
“* George Eliot and John Chapman” (Yale 
University Press). On p. 127 Professor Haight 
has a note on Maccall with further references. 
In a later, and unprinted, diary for the years 
1863 to 1878 Chapman records a payment of 
£12: 12: 0 to Maccall for an article on “* The 
Growth of Christianity ” which appeared in 
the Westminster Review for July 1863. On 
this Chapman has a note: “*Mr Mackay 
called for Mr Call’s MS. on Christianity which 
he undertakes to write to Call about.” In 
another entry Chapman writes: ‘“‘ Wrote to 
Mr Call proposing to him to write an article 
on Shakespeare.” The article ‘‘ Gervinus on 
Shakespeare ”’ was printed in the Westminster 
Review for October 1863, and Chapman 
records a payment of £15: 15: 0 for it. 
Chapman was a better editor than some of 
his critics believe, and was wise in the advice 
he not infrequently gave to his contributors. 
Three books by Maccall were published by 
Chapman in earlier years: ‘‘ The Elements of 
Individualism ’’, “‘ The Education of Taste ’’, 
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and “ The Agents of Civilization”. The last 
two are stated to consist of a series of lectures. 


S.R. 


BARON CORVO (cxcix. 499).—Rolfe was 
a contributor to ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
some fifty years ago. On April 12th 1902 he 
asked for evidence that Leo XIII could 
nominate his successor, as the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ had reported was the Pope’s inten- 
tion. There was no reply to the question. 

In 1903 he twice joined in a correspondence 
on the practice, then nearly obsolete, of 
placing a cushion on the Holy Table in certain 
Anglican churches. He stated that ‘‘ a cushion 
used as a support for a missal is admissible on 
the Christian altar”. A Roman Catholic 
correspondent wrote later that this was in 
accordance with the direction of the Roman 
Missal. 

On April 23rd 1904 Rolfe asked for the 
identification of a coat of arms, and again was 
unsuccessful in securing a reply. This query 
he signed “‘ Fr. Rolfe.”” The others had his 
full name. I think that a search of other 
volumes about these dates would probably 
reveal further contributions by Rolfe. 

On April 29th 1933 Edward Heron-Allen 
stated that in a catalogue issued by Christopher 
Millard in February 1926 eighteen letters and 
five postcards from Rolfe were offered for 
£65. The same contributor wrote that Rolfe’s 
so-called translation of Omar Khayyam, pub- 
lished by John Lane in 1924 was “a filthy 
paraphrase of the translation into French 
prose by Nicholas published in 1867.” 


A. C. E. 


HE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN BLOOD 

(cxcix. 499).—Was it not Pizarro, assassi- 

nated in 1541, who made the sign of the cross 
in blood when dying? R. L. Moreton. 


THE EGG FAMILY 


THERE has already been a good deal of 

correspondence on the Egg family and 
C. Blair should consult N. & Q. clxxx. 99, 158 
and clxxxvii. 38, 109. 

1. He will find there that D. Egg came to 
England from Switzerland c. 1785. 

2. Durs was the father of both Augustus 
Egg, R.A., and Joseph, who carried on the 
business. 

3. The last shop (remembered by the 
correspondent) was opposite the Criterion, 


1 Piccadilly. ANNE HARDEN. 
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The Library 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ARCHAEOLO- 
GISTS, by M. B. Cookson. (Max Parrish. 
15s.) 


AMONGST the many _ non-theological 
dogmas, to which in our youth we were 
asked to subscribe, not the most digestible was 
this: that the camera cannot lie. We swallowed 
it, as we swallowed those others which said 
that a point had position, but no magnitude; 
or that a straight line had length, but no 
breadth. But we were not quite happy about 
it; and our unhappiness was increased when 
in school groups we came out with two faces 
apiece, or no face at all; or when in ill-focused 
snapshots one appeared sitting between the 
vast soles of two Brobdignagian feet. Now at 
length our heart is easier, for no less an 
authority than Sir Mortimer Wheeler has 
broken down the idol that overshadowed us; 
has said, in the simple speech that befits the 
enunciation of great truths, that “‘ the camera 
is an awful liar ”’. 

He, as the saying is, should know. “‘ For 
a quarter of a century,” he writes, “ from 
Dorset to Delhi, Mr. Cookson and I have 
striven together to induce the camera to record 
factually the archaeological evidence presented 
to it.” That they have not striven in vain is 
made clear by the twenty-five excellent photo- 
graphs (really twenty-six, but one of the best 
of them is, rather perversely, placed upon the 
publisher’s jacket) which illustrate and explain 
the text. 

Neither Sir Mortimer nor Mr. Cookson 
thinks, however, that perfection has been 
reached in archaeological photography. 
Things will be better when colour-photo- 
graphy, whose cost is at present prohibitive, 
becomes the normal medium. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Cookson has set down in simple and most 
readable form the lessons that twenty-five 
years have taught him. Such as intend to 
practise his art can but be vastly aided by his 
wisdom and common sense and fired by his 
enthusiasm (“‘ after all these years I can still 
hardly contain myself until 1 am on the train 
or boat travelling to the ‘ dig’ ’’). 

That enthusiasm and that abundant 
common sense have enabled him to conquer 
many difficulties. The tessellated pavements 
that must be cleaned with Vim and wet 
silver-sand; the darkrooms that must be im- 
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provised in wash-houses and cellars; the 
masonry joints that must be brushed with a 
tooth-brush; the skeletal remains that must 
be taken up, cleaned and replaced (‘* teed up 
with plasticine ’’); Mr. Cookson knows and 
here sets forth all the tricks. He has done a 
good job; may he long continue it, nor ever 
hear again “the scream of horror that is 
heard the moment the photographer’s estimate 
is produced! ” 


A HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF READING, 
by Michael Hinton. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


T is but a few weeks since we read in our 
newspapers about the discovery by some 
Luton Grammar School boys of an important 
Stone Age site which had been missed by 
archaeologists of riper years. Much was said 
of the youthful zeal of the discoverers and of 
their intelligent use of air-survey photographs; 
nothing at all of the wise teaching which had 
inspired and instructed them. 

We may indeed be profoundly grateful that 
the teaching of history (and, in particular of 
local history) in our schools is in so flourishing 
a condition. Mr. Hinton’s excellent little 
book provides yet another example of this 
healthy state of things, for he tells us in his 
preface that, while on the Staff of Reading 
School he was “asked to write a history 
suitable both for use in local schools and for 
the general public’’, and goes on to thank 
the authorities of both Town and University 
for their ungrudging co-operation. 

The educational authorities of Reading are 
as much to be congratulated upon their choice 
of an author as the author upon his triumphant 
achievement. He has produced a most 
admirable and useful book; easy and pleasant 
to read, yet scholarly and accurate; skilfully 
planned, objective, and impartial. The history 
of Reading is, more than that of most 
boroughs, full of the clashings of warring 
creeds and parties; but Mr. Hinton speaks as 
impartially and tenderly of the judicially 
murdered Abbot Faringdon as of the Pro- 
testant martyr Julins Palmer; praises Laud 
equally with Hampden; gives no less sym- 
pathetic treatment to Benedictines and Fran- 
ciscans than to Wesleyans and Evangelicals. 

So good a book is surely destined to have 
further editions. It is to be hoped that these 
will receive two additions: firstly, a rather 
more complete account of Reading’s young 
but already not inglorious University; and 
secondly, a note explanatory of the rather 
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curious and complicated heraldry of the 
borough armorial bearings whose coloured 
blazonry forms so appropriate a frontispiece 
to the book. 


EARLY VENETIAN PAINTERS, 1415-1495, 
by F. M. Godfrey, Ph.D. Alec Tiranti Ltd. 
8s. 6d. net. 


At the end of this book are seventy-six 

photographs by nine painters, inter- 
mediate between the beginning of Venetian 
painting and its ‘ glorious unfolding’ in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The last 
of the nine painters, Carlo Grivelli, is repre- 
sented by 47 reproductions. The happy 
possessor of the book will decide for himself 
whether he so much prefers Grivelli to the 
other eight. The earlier part of the book is a 
historical sketch of the period, and includes 
a discussion in turn of each of the seventy-six 
pictures, but, curiously, Mr. F. M. Godfrey 
does not suggest Grivelli’s reason for intro- 
ducing into each picture, whatever its subject, 
a garland of fruits. But it is Bartolomeo 
Vivarini who gives the Child two cherries to 
hold. All the subjects are religious: there 
are no landscapes, no still life (apart from 
those fruits) no portraits, except that some of 
the single figures of saints are refreshingly real. 
The religion deals only with the birth and 
death of Christ: never with his parables, nor 
with any of the Gospel incidents. There are 
no less than twenty-seven Madonnas and 
Child, fifteen of them by Grivelli. For some 
of us there is only one Mother and Child: 
Raphael’s, and we are likely to think that 
these Venetian pictures are for the amateurs 
of embroidery and in a lesser degree, jewellery. 
These connoisseurs are marvellously well 
catered for, and we others can admire with 
them, platonically. 


INGATESTONE HALL IN 1600, An In- 
ventory. (Essex Record Office Publications, 
no. 22.) 2s. 6d. 


THE latest publication of the Essex Record 

Office is an inventory of those parts of 
Ingatestone Hall which Sir John Petre handed 
over to his son and daughter-in-law in 1600 in 
order that they might gain experience in con- 
trolling a large house. The inventory is 
attached to the agreement which allows 
Sir John Petre to resume possession of his 
property at any time. Documents of this 


kind are very rare for the Elizabethan period 
and although no prices are given it is still 
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invaluable for the social historian. Not only 
is the booklet provided with a plan of the hall 
as it existed in 1566 but it also has a modern 
plan of the rooms in the house, so that those 
who are fortunate enough to go to Ingatestone 
Hall, now a branch of the Essex Record 
Office, can see the rooms described here. 
There is, however, one serious criticism of 
this work; we are not given the original 
document with its own spelling and arrange- 
ment, but a résumé of the contents in modern 
English. The introduction claims that this 
was done to keep the cost low and interest the 
layman, but if the entries had been run on for 
each room the difference in cost would have 
been very small and much of the present work 
is far too technical for the layman if he has no 
previous knowledge of this type of record. 
Frequently the compiler was reduced to 
quoting the inventory’s own words. For any 
small document which is worth publishing 
(as this one is) it is difficult to justify any form 
of printing which does not give the full! text. 


THEORY OF PROSODY IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND, by Paul Fussell, 
Jr., New London, Connecticut College, 
1954. (Connecticut College Monograph 
No. 5.) pp. x + 170. 


PpRosopy is a difficult subject to deal with 
in an attractive or even in a rational 
manner. As Mr. Fussell remarks in the 
Preface to the work under review there has 
been an “‘ uncertain wavering between pre- 
scriptive and descriptive activity’? which 
‘** breeds confusions and contradictions in the 
work of many of the prosodists”’. Rational 
discussion has been impeded by dogmatism 
and prejudice due to imperfect knowledge and 
imperfect sympathies and the issues have been 
frequently clouded by a failure to recognise 
differences of pronunciation and to understand 
the relationship between the written and 
spoken forms of the language. Mr. Fussell 
has performed a useful service by approaching 
the subject historically through a survey of 
different views held on prosodic theory in 
England from the Restoration period to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Through- 
out, his treatment of his material is sane and 
undogmatic. He is free both from the 
** progressivist ”’ heresy which regards all 
metrical developments as improvements and 
from the “ exclusivist ” heresy which regards 
one prosodic system as inherently superior to 
all others. 
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In his Preface he rightly points to the fact 
that in the eighteenth-century prosodic 
theorising was an activity in which many of 
the finest minds of the period participated. 
He has an exhaustive knowledge of the con- 
siderable literature devoted to the subject in 
the period and gives an admirable critical 
survey of it (with apt illustrations from con- 
temporary practice) in five chapters. The 
tale which he unfolds is that of the establish- 
ment of the Augustan code of syllabic regu- 
larity in the Restoration period, culminating 
in the amazingly popular work of Edward 
Bysshe and the “ solidification of conservative 
principles” through the great authority of 
Samuel Johnson, followed by the first stirrings 
of dissent in the eighteenth century and the 
movement towards an accentual prosody re- 
flected in the writings of such prosodists as 
Samuel Say and Joshua Steele and reaching 
its full development in Coleridge’s famous 
manifesto in the Preface to Christabel. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
Mr. Fussell’s books is his second chapter, 
where he tries not unsuccessfully to deal with 
some of the philosophic implications of 
prosody, an aspect of the subject that nearly 
all modern discussions of it have ignored. 
There can be little doubt that he is right in his 
contention that the prosodic regularity of the 
Augustan age was no mere irrational product 
of conservative timidity, but was consciously 
associated with philosophic, religious and 
moral regularity. He quotes Dr. Johnson’s 
statement that “‘ from the proper disposition 
of single sounds results that harmony that 
adds force to reason, and gives grace to sub- 
limity; that shackles attention, and governs 
passions”’ and demonstrates that Johnson 
“believes that regular stresses aid the poetic 
inculcation of morality in that same way that 
regular habits of ethical conduct help lead to 
the final belief in the supernatural stay for the 
ethical system ”’. He is probably also justified 
in his contention that the conservative prosody 
of the eighteenth century was related to philo- 
sophic idealism of the Platonic kind with its 
doctrine of universal forms, and it would 
have been interesting to see this suggestion 
worked out more fully with reference to the 
aesthetics of Shaftesbury, whose name is not 
mentioned in this book. 

Occasional remarks of Mr. Fussell suggest 
that his own response to verse rhythms is not 
impeccable. In a footnote on p. 104 he finds 
“triple cadences” in some lines of Samuel 

Woodford which to the present reviewer 
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appear to be merely halting mixed iambics and 
trochaics on the model of L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, while on p. 118 he scans the last 
foot of the first line of a famous sonnet of 
Keats amazingly as an accentual trochee: 
Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou 
art 


Surely most English readers would place a 
stress on the last syllable and would find that 
much of the beauty of the rhythm is due to 
the heavy accentual-quantitative spondaic 
ending to be scanned thus: “‘ thou art ”’. 

However, these are trifling blemishes on an 
able and suggestive piece of work, which fully 
justifies the author’s contention that ‘“ the 
restoration of prosodic study to a vital 
position in literary scholarship and criticism 

. . seems ... to depend on its re-alliance 
with the sense of history”. The book has a 
good index but its usefulness would have been 
enhanced by the addition of a classified 
bibliography. 


THE EARLY NEWSPAPER PRESS IN 
BERKSHIRE, by K. G. Burton, M.A. 
Lge. Post 4to. pp. 290+ x and 10 half- 
tone plates. (Privately published.) 20s. 
net. (from Borough Librarian, Reading). 

TF Buffon’s phrase “Le génie n’est qu'une 
grande aptitude a la patience” is true, 

Mr. Burton certainly has it, for he has taken 

infinite pains with his book. It is a compre- 

hensive account of the history and develop- 
ment not only of Berkshire newspapers from 

1723-1855 with a ‘ postscript’ to 1900, but 

touches on others in neighbouring counties. 

As other country newspapers probably fol- 

lowed a similar pattern, the book is valuable 

for literary research. Though the oldest paper 
first appeared in 1723, local news only became 
regular by about 1750 and did not hold pride 

of place till about 1846. 

Advertisements appeared from the start and 
are a source of local history. Proprietors of 
these papers, to maintain a profit sold patent 
medicines as a side line, and the ‘ Reading 
Mercury’ advertised ‘ Daffey’s Elixir’, and 
‘Godfrey's and Bateman’s Cordials’ (see 
cxcviii. pp. 238 and 340), among others. Some 
of these are still sold and some are mentioned 
in ‘ Secret Remedies’ published by the B.M.A. 
in 1909 and 1912. 

By 1819 local politics became a feature and 
papers with definite politics supported their 
party candidates. Mr. Burton traces the rise 


of reporters from newsagents, and public 
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reading rooms from coffee houses. Though 
intended for specialists, its admirable biblio- 
» graphy makes the book useful to the research 
‘ worker even though some revision of the 
index is needed. 


PEOPLE: A VOLUME OF THE GOOD, 
BAD, GREAT AND ECCENTRIC WHO 
ILLUSTRATE THE ADMIRABLE DI- 
VERSITY OF MAN and PLACES: A 
VOLUME OF TRAVEL IN SPACE AND 
TIME. (The Grosvenor Press. 42s.. each.) 


HEN the conservative taste of insular 

readers has suryived theshock of theglossily 
flamboyant jackets of these handsome quarto 
volumes, the biographical and topographical 
contents will be found to settle for the most 
part into an unruffling sobriety which ranges 
alphabetically from Lord Acton to Zurbaran 
and from Abbasanta to Zons, taking in 
between all the leading personalities of history 
and literature and all the places in the world 
that the most tireless armchair-traveller could 
desire to visit. Each entry has a catchy 
heading to entice the attention of the casual 
reader, who under ‘ Pneumatic Bliss’ can 
learn about J. B. Dunlop, the tyre man, and 
under ‘ Blood and Death’ that in Chichen 
Itza it was not beautiful virgins that were 
sacrificed to Chac-mol, the rain-god, but only 
middle-aged women. Sixteen colour plates 
and upwards of 150 pages of monochrome 
illustrations embellish each book, and the list 
of eminent contributors will create confidence 
in the accuracy of the information provided. 
Two further encyclopaedic volumes are to deal 
with Things and Ideas. 


WHO’S WHO IN LIBRARIANSHIP, edited 

by Thomas Landau. Bowes & Bowes, 50s. 
ie is of course surprising that there has not 

been a ‘“ Who’s who in librarianship ” 
before now; what is more surprising is that 
such a venture should have such regrettable 
lack of co-operation from the profession. 
Questionnaires were sent to all chartered 
librarians and to most special librarians, yet it 
is obvious that only about half of them were 
returned. A sample check of chief librarians 
shows that 42% are not listed; the same in- 


completeness is evident if the couple of dozen’ 


best known names are looked up. Could 
Mr. Landau not have filled some of these gaps? 

There is inconsistency in the entries them- 
selves; some people have listed merely the 
places and the dates of their appointments 
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instead of saying what posts they held; some 
have limited societies and special interests to 
those with an obvious professional bearing; 
while others have listed unimportant hobbies,” 
The Editor has provided us with an index 
of special interests (the publishers call it 
‘guide to who knows what’); this should 
have been an invaluable directory of librarians’ 
with specialised bibliographical knowledge, 
and it does in fact list many useful sources, 
but it suffers from the inclusion of minor 
hobbies with equal prominence; there are, for 
example, nearly a hundred names un 
‘walking’, but it would be surprising if 
many as half a dozen have any special knows 
ledge of the literature of the subject. There 
are some vague or facetious entries that are 
not indexed: ‘ people’, ‘ wine, women and 
song ’, ‘ window-shopping ’; and what, please, 
is ‘nexialism’? The subject index also 
emphasises the incompleteness of the book by 
its omission of the names which are recognised | 
as authoritative in various branches of 
librarianship; under classification where aré 
Phillips and Sayers? mechanical aids omits 
Callander; assistance to readers has no 
Foskett. 
The production and binding are of a good 
standard, with a commendable lack of errors, 
but the questionnaires were circulated at the 
beginning of 1953, and the book was published 
in September 1954, which detracts from its 
value as an up-to-date record. It is obvious 
that this book could be invaluable for a 
number of purposes and to a number of 
people, and it is certainly to be hoped that a 
new edition will be forthcoming eventually. 





CORRIGENDUM 
Vol. cxcix. 424. The date given for the 
London Guildhall Miscellany, No. 4, should 
have been February, 1955. 
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